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If your name is nof on our valued ‘’Mailing List,” send a 
request. If you have nof spent some fime “browsing” in 


our affractive Display Room, start the habit in 1946. 


You may be surprised how much material is available to 
help you in the Classroom, Library, Office, Laboratory or 


Playground. 
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Around this all-steel Unistructure frame 
is built the extra protection that makes 
Superior “famous for safety.” 
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Superior knows there can be no short cuts in the engi- 
neering of a safe school coach. Take, for example, the 
frame of the Superior PIONEER (and every Superior). 
Steel reinforced with steel; chassis frame extended, not 
just to the rear axle, but all the way back; box-type 
underbody with continuous steel floor. 


This is a Superior “first’—the big reason so many thou- 
sands of school officials repeatedly choose Superior. Your 
friendly Superior distributor can show you other reasons, 
can demonstrate the economy of “taking them safely”... 
in the coach that’s First-in-the-Field. Superior Coach 
Corporation, Lima, Ohio. Builders of school and pas- 
senger coaches, and funeral automotive equipment. 


Distributed Exclusively by 


CARTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1132 Kansas Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES 
225-31 South Fifth 
Gadsden, Alabama 
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YOU BUY 
SATISFACTION 


When you purchase 


“Bound to Stay Bound” 
LIBRARY BINDING 


And 
PREBOUND BOOKS 
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New Method Book Bindery, Inc. 
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HOME 
ECONOMICS 
Texts 
Let’s Study Foods—Hanrsis anp HENDERSON 
Foods—Hakrris anp HENDERSON 


The New Home Economics Omnibus— 
HARRIS AND HuSTON 


The New Elementary Home Economics—Marrmews 
The House and Its Care, Rev.—Marruews 

Clothing, Selection and Care—Martuews 

Clothes with Character—cnraic anv Rusa 
Personality and Etiquette—Rew 

Clothes for Girls—Tovp 

And the BOND Home Economics Series 

~~ *Formerly published by Little, Brown and Company 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
29 Pryor Street, N.E., Atlanta 3, Georgia 








JOHNSON’S 


ARITHMETIC 
WORKBOOKS 


Prepared by classroom teachers 
for classroom teachers 


This attractive new series of Arithmetic 
Workbooks covers the basic curriculum in 
elementary ex: Ic is planned to 
supplement the work of the teacher 
at each step of the learning process. 
oe mo grades are indicated, the child 
use the book for the developmental 
level at poe «A he needs help. 
BK. I—NUMBERS ARE FUN 
BK. II—NUMBER TALES AND 
GAMES 
BK. III—NUMBER PARADE 
BK. IV—GOING ON IN ARITH- 
METIC 
Each, $0.36, List 
Subject co usual discount 
(BK. V—now in preparation) 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
Richmond, Va. 


Clip and mail this coupon for full 
information 

IOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., Dept. I 

7 NORTH SECOND ST., 

RICHMOND 12, VA. 








Please send me complete information 
ho ool the Arithmetic Workbooks checked 
ag BK. I O BK. lll 
OD BK. Il 0 BK. IV 
Name 
School 
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MAKE YOUR SOCIAL SCIENCE 
PROGRAM DISTINCTIVE 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES 
Thurston, Faigle, and Bodley 
HOME GEOGRAPHY, Grade Three 
A combination textbook-workbook 
PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS, Grade Four 
NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA, Grade Five 
OLD WORLD CONTINENTS, Grade Six 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY, Grade Seven or Eight 
Workbooks to accompany each of the above textbooks 
Up to date—Modern in Method and Treatment— 
Rich and Full in Content—Simple in Style—Su- 
perior in Teaching Aids. 
THE IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES 
Southworth and Southworth 
THIRTEEN AMERICAN COLONIES, Grade Four 
EARLY DAYS IN AMERICA, Grade Five 
AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND, Grade 


Six 

— HISTORY COMPLETE, Grades Seven and 

ight 
Workbooks to accompany each of the above textbooks 

Color Quality Style 
A fascinating picture of the growth and progress 
of our nation is given in this delightful history 
series. 
Write for catalog and prices 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
Represented by T. A. Passons, Sparta, Tennessee 
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Your students will acquire 
more knowledge — in less time 
—and retain that knowledge 
longer when you use Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Classroom 
Films as a teaching tool. 

Why? Because Britannica 
films are authentic — complete 
— teacher-tested. They're pro- 
fessionally created in collabora- 
tion with leading subject-matter 
specialists for use as an integral 
part of the school curriculum. 

You'll find the widest selec- 
tion of sound and silent motion 
pictures ever designed for class- 
room purposes on the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica film list. 

Even small-budget schools can 
build a film library — now — 
under the new Lease-to-OWN 
Plan, on a year-to-year basis, 
wiih payments as low as rentals 
(often lower)—and no liability 
beyond the budget year. 

Write now for more informa- 
tion or participate in a Coopera- 
tive Film Library program. We 
will be glad to call and show 
films for various subject-matter 
areas and grade levels. 


FRANK L. ROUSER 


P. O. Box 2107 
KNOXVILLE 11, TENNESSEE 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 


Essay Contest on 
Citizenship 


“American Citizens: Our Re- 
sponsibilities, Our Privileges” is 
the subject of an essay contest 
sponsored by the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary and open to junior 
and senior high school students 
in every state in the Union, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Panama. 

Prizes will be fifty-two sets of 
the World Book Encyclopedia— 
one for a winner in each legion 
department—donated by the pub- 
lishers for the sixth successive 
year. In addition to a set of the 
World Book, the author of the 
essay judged to be the best of all 
essays submitted will receive a 
cash award of $100. 


Colorful posters announcing 


Readiness for Next Year’s Work.” 


Let us send you a wall chart 
showing the content, method, 
and organization of LEARNING 
ESSENTIAL ENGLISH. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6 





Three Reatons Why 
LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


By FERRIS-KEENER-GIDDINGS 


is being 40 enthusiastically received 


], English teachers who are leaders in the movement to teach the fundamentals 
are welcoming LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH for its emphasis on the essen- 
tials of the written and spoken language. 


2. Clarity of instruction in LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH makes it possible 
for teachers and pupils to know at all times what they are doing in English, why 
they are doing it, and what the expected results will be. 


3. A unifying feature of LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH is “Testing Your 
This is the last section of each book and 


should be used as a check on achievement at the end of the year, and as a 
“refresher” at the beginning of the following year. 





conditions of the contest have 
been prepared and may be ob- 
tained without charge for posting 
on bulletin boards in libraries 
and schoolrooms. A reading list, 
prepared by the trained reference 
staff of the Quarrie Library, may 
also be secured on request as an 
aid for young people entering the 
contest. Address inquiries to: The 
Reference Library, World Book 
Encyclopedia, The Quarrie Cor- 
poration, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


On his journey to the Middle East, 
President Roosevelt reached a country 
where the natives all greeted him with 
shouts of, “Qua ho la! Qua ho la!” 

The President graciously acknowl- 
edged the shouts, but finally turned to 
an aide for translation. 

“Qua ho la, Sir,” replied the officer 
somewhat reluctantly, “means ‘that’s 
her husband!’”—Joseph F. Dietz. 
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Editorial Comment. . . 


GOOD OMENS 


The New York Times, The Nashville Tennessean, 
The Madisonville Democrat—newspapers big and 
small throughout the nation are filled with news 
and views about schools: announcements of essay 
contests; reports on teacher meetings; descriptions 
of 4-H Club projects; quotations from school lead- 
ers; feature stories on American Education Week; 
pictures of students at work and play; editorials 
pleading for better school support. The Reader’s 
Digest story, “Teachers’ Salaries, A National Dis- 
grace,” is the most discussed article of the year. 
Time, Life, Fortune, and the other big magazines 
continually feature material about schools. Never 
has the press shown more interest in education! 

The United States Chamber of Commerce is giv- 
ing wide distribution to its publication, “Education 
—An Investment in People,” and is conducting 
meetings of school and business groups throughout 
the nation. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers is publishing periodically the magazine, 
“Trends in Education — Industry Cooperation.” 
Civic clubs and social clubs are featuring educa- 
tional speakers on their programs. Labor unions, 
farm groups, women’s clubs, organizations of all 
kinds have active education committees. Laymen 
and lay groups of ll sorts constantly seek informa- 
tion on school problems. Never has the general 
public shown more interest in education! 

To take full advantage of this spontaneous public 
interest in education is the greatest challenge school 
people in America have ever had. We must first 
put our own houses in order—improve teaching 
procedures, practice intelligent economy in school 
administration, adjust curricula to new needs—so 
that we may survive the searching scrutiny which 
inevitably will accompany increased interest in 
schools. We must analyze our problems accurately 
and fairly, so that our friends may understand the 
real issues with which they should concern them- 
selves. We must obtain and organize convincing 
facts and figures about school conditions, so that our 
friends will have the ammunition with which to 
wage the fight for better school support. We must 
express our appreciation to our friends for their 
interest—and make certain that their zeal persists. 
We must encourage other groups and individuals 
to join the educational crusade. Tactfully, intelli- 
gently and energetically, we must work with every 
lay group in our communities, states and nation to 
the end that their interest in education will be 
channeled into avenues of greatest effectiveness. 

The ones who must eventually pay the bill for 
better schools are the ones who are actually asking 
to be allowed to lead the fight for better schools. 
We shall “muff the ball” if we do not let them do it! 


FOR JANUARY, 1946 


BAD OMENS 

A recent report indicates that Tennessee’s mem- 
bership in the National Education Association on 
November 21 was 4,785 as compared with 5,624 at 
the same time last year. To capitalize fully on the 
new public interest in education we must present 
a united front in our local, state and national edu- 
cation associations. We are “pulling ourselves up 
by our bootstraps” if we think the public will help 
us when we won’t help ourselves. 

The National Education Association has greatly 
expended its services to schools. It has added de- 
partments of Higher Education, Adult Education, 
Audio-Visual Education and Travel, and Camp 
Service. It has broadened its program of field 
service. It has prepared a significant new film, 
ASSIGNMENT: TOMORROW. It has improved 
its magazine, THE JOURNAL OF THEN. E. A. It 
is providing a wealth of information and materials 
for public relations. It is waging an aggressive fight 
for federal aid to education. It is our Association, 
and we must support it. 

Teachers of Tennessee are enrolled practically 
100 per cent in their local and state associations. 
You be the one to make a motion at your next 
teachers’ meeting that your local association join 
the others which have the distinction of 100 per 
cent membership in the N. E. A. 


* 
OUR CHILDREN 

“They’re scattered like seeds all over a great 
fertile land. The stock is good and the land is rich 
—that should mean a bumper crop. 

“A crop of good citizens—of voters who will know 
what they want and how to choose honest, capable 
leaders. 

“A crop of cooperative citizens—who will get 
along with each other regardless of their race, 
creed, or color. 

“A crop of self-supporting citizens—who will like 
the American high standard of living and who can 
all afford to have it. ; 

“A crop of healthy citizens—who will know how 
to keep themselves well—who will have eating, 
living, and playing habits that build strength and 
stamina. 

“A crop of happy citizens—who will produce art 
and culture that a young, lusty nation can enjoy 
and develop. 

“A crop of active productive citizens—for these 
children are playing games that will teach them to 
work tomorrow—with a lathe, or a typewriter, or 
a tractor. 

“This is the wealth of our country—a crop of 
Americans, at peace with the world. It can be a 
rich crop.” 

—(From the New N. E. A. film, ASSIGNMENT: 
TOMORROW.) , 





YOU ARE HELPING 


We may rate near the bottom among the states 
in teachers’ salaries, school term, school buildings, 
and the like—but in one thing we rate near the top: 
requests for free materials! This may appear to be 
a doubtful distinction, but it is an important one. 

The quality of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER is 
determined largely by the money available for its 
The money available is determined 


publication. 


STEPHEN M. COREY 





(Gne of a series of articles sponsored 
by the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N. E. A.) 


Episode I 

First Speaker: So you are opposed 
to what you call “fads and 
frills” in education. 

Second Speaker: Indeed I am. 
Many of our schools are clear 
off the main line. We dare not 
neglect the fundamentals. 

First Speaker: I agree with you 
completely. Fads and frills 
must go out. Life is too short 
and our children are too im- 
portant to waste time. 

Episode II 

First Speaker: What fads and frills 
should we get rid of in order to 
concentrate on the fundamen- 
tals? 

Second Speaker: Well, art for one 
thing. It makes me boil to see 
children who can’t spell or work 
arithmetic problems or answer 
questions in history fool around 
smearing paint. It seems to me 
they are just wasting time. 

First Speaker: Are you opposed 
to art? 

Second Speaker: No, of course not, 
but— 

First Speaker: What I mean is, do 
you feel that Americans are too 
artistic, that is, they are too con- 
cerned about beauty in their 
homes, their neighborhoods, 
their literature, their music, and 
so on? 

Second Speaker: No, that isn’t it, 
but there are priorities. Boys 
and girls should be taught to 
spell and work arithmetic prob- 
lems and write and read first. 


tisements. 


largely by the amount of advertising we receive. 
The amount of advertising we receive is determined 
largely by the extent to which you read our adver- 


Advertisers ‘determine the extent to 
which you read their advertisements largely by 
the number of requests they receive for free ma- 
terials they list. 
materials you are (1) helping yourselves, (2) pleas- 
ing our advertisers, and (3) helping us. Thanks! 


Thus, by your requests for free 








First Speaker: You believe then 
that spelling, arithmetic, and 
reading and writing are more 
important than creating beauti- 
ful things or enjoying beautiful 
things? 

Second Speaker: Well, if you put 
it that way I might back up a 
little bit. Certainly, anyone 
who travels around this country 
isn’t impressed with what we 
have done to make our sur- 
roundings more beautiful. 

First Speaker: Then you really 
aren’t opposed to art instruction 
broadly speaking? 

Second Speaker: No, I guess it is 
the way they teach art that 
seems to me to be a waste of 
time. 

First Speaker: What your position 
boils down to is that children 
really need to learn a great deal 
about art but the methods now 
employed to teach them are 
poor methods. 

Second Speaker: Maybe that’s it. 

First Speaker: Do you have any 
suggestions as to how teachers 
can do a better job of making 
boys and girls sensitive to 
beauty and able to create beau- 
tiful things? 

Second Speaker: No, I can’t say I 
do. 

Episode III 

First Speaker: What are some of 
the other fads and frills that 
bother you? 

Second Speaker: Well, this gym 
business, and spending so much 
time on health, trying to get the 
children to tell their mothers 
what to cook. 

First Speaker: Do you believe our 
boys and girls are too healthy? 


Fads, Frills, or Fundamentals 


Second Speaker: No, but to spend 
one-half-hour a day playing and 
practicing eating, seems to me 
to be a waste of time. They 
should be learning the funda- 
mentals. 

First Speaker: Do you believe it’s 
more important for American 
boys and girls to know arith- 
metic and spelling than it is for 
them to be healthy? 

Second Speaker: No, of course, 
that isn’t it, but— 

Episode IV 

First Speaker: Let’s go on. Tell 
me some mere fads and frills 
you think should be eliminated. 

Second Speaker: Well, take the 
way a lot of our teachers are 
going at the social studies now. 
Boys and girls aren’t learning 
the names and dates and im- 
portant facts in history. They 
spend all of their time planning, 
and learning how to live to- 
gether and to cooperate. The 
New York Times test shows that 
ever so many children hardly 
know any of the facts about the 
history of their own country. 

First Speaker: Do you believe that 
American boys and girls and 
American adults know all they 
should about planning their 
lives and getting along well to- 
gether? Are they sufficiently 
resourceful now and able to 
think for themselves? 

Second Speaker: No, of course not. 
But I asked my boy in the 
fourth grade the other day to 
name the capital of Nevada and 
he said “Reno.” I think chil- 
dren should know answers to 
questions of that sort. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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¥. Just think! That railroad brought our school. 
1g 
n- In this dramatic way the teacher might begin the in school, are carried by the railway. Moreover, 
> story of how the Southern Railway System touches some of the school’s support comes from the hun- 
8 the daily life of every boy and girl in the class. dred million dollars a year that the Southern pays 
0- : 
ne Over the rails of the Southern...when the schoo! In taxes. 
at was built...came lumber and brick, sand and cement, In addition to providing dependable, economical, 
ly glass and roofing . . . building materials of all kinds. _aj|- weather transportation, the Southern Railway 
he Then, when the building was finished, the railway makes many other vital contributions to the progress 

brought desks, seats, blackboards and other equip- _—_ and _ prosperity of the Southland, as the youngsters 
at ment. will learn when they finish school and enter upon 
nd Even the books the children study, the paper and their chosen careers in Southern business, industry 
ey pencils they use, and the coal that keeps them warm and agriculture. 
ir 
:0- 
ly Interesting and well-illustrated information about the basic 
to railway industry is contained in the ‘‘Pupil’s Kit” prepared 

by the Southern Railway System, and the ‘““Teacher’s Kit” 
ot. prepared by the Association of American Railroads. 
he FREE copies are available to school officials and teachers. 
to Write to: B. E. Young, Assistant to the President, Southern 
nd ki Railway System, Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C. A eee ‘ 
il- C= oa 
: Se 
“! SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
sR | FOR JANUARY, 1946 . 
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Your N.E.A. and You 


The Five-Year Program of Unification, Expansion, and Development adopted unanimously by the N. 
E. A. Representative Assembly at Pittsburgh in 1944, is a first concern of every teacher. The achieve- 
ment of that program will give us the faith, the courage, and the power to go forward into a better day 
for the children, the schools, the teachers, and America. 


Achievements 
The National Education Association has, in co- 
operation with its affiliated state and local asso- 
ciations, helped increase the average annual 
salary of teachers from $189 in 1879 to nearly 
$1,700 in 1945. 
It has helped teachers in practically every state 
secure special salary increases to meet the 
rising cost of living. 
It has helped teachers in more than half the 
states secure tenure and retirement systems. 
It has helped gear our educational programs to 
the war and peace efforts. 
It has enlisted support for education from such 
important groups as NAM, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, AFL, CIO, NCPT, American Legion, 
Women’s Clubs, Service Clubs, Editors, and 
Advertisers. 
It has helped repeal “The Little Red Rider”— 
a law which required District of Columbia 
teachers to take a special loyalty oath every 
month. 
It secured an amendment to the Hatch Act 
which restored civil rights to teachers. 
It has worked actively to secure adequate school 
support based on sound methods of financing. 


It has stimulated democracy in education by 
practicing and encouraging teacher participa- 
tion in the development of educational policies 
and programs. 

It has furnished national leadership in educa- 
tion, formulating and disseminating vital long- 
time policies. 

It has helped protect schools against attack, 
exposing the selfish motives of vested interests 
whose leaders have sought to undermine the 
confidence of the public in its schools. 

It has helped state and local teachers’ associa- 
tions, serving as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion regarding all phases of education. 


1, 


10. 


N. E. A. Program of Action, 1945-46 
Strengthen the services of the schools toward 
establishing a just peace. 


Secure for education a place at the peace table 
and in the proposed International Organization. 
Secure federal aid for education — at least 
$300,000,000 annually, without federal control. 


Counteract juvenile delinquency by cooperat- 
ing with other agencies in developing construc- 
tive programs for youth. 

Maintain and improve professional standards. 
Our country’s welfare demands that teaching 
be recognized as an important, expert service 
requiring specialized preparation and that it be 
financed accordingly. 


Protect the schools against attack. War breeds 
hysteria. Foes of public education take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to undermine educa- 
tional leaders and to slash school budgets. 
Extend, protect, and improve teacher retire- 
ment systems, tenure laws, sick leave regula- 
tions and salary schedules. 


Strengthen our professional organizations. 
Local, state, and national associations must be 
more fully integrated for carrying forward 
aggressive programs of action and efficient en- 
rollment plans. New local associations must be 
organized and old ones vitalized. State asso- 
ciations must be strengthened and N. E. A. 


membership must be increased. 


Help the federal government develop a sound 
educational policy. 


Develop educational readjustments to meet 
postwar needs. 


Tennessee has approved The Five-Year Program. Have you joined the N. E. A.? Dues should be 


sent at once to T. D. Martin, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Children Like to: Write 


a MILDRED A. DAWSON 
Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

All children like to express 
themselves by means of the writ- 
ten word, Alvina Truet and her 
associates assure us in their de- 
lightful book, They All Want to 
Write (Bobbs-Merrill). Of the 
same mind are all teachers who 
are sensitive to the occasions that 
may and should stimulate their 
middle-grade pupils to a written 
recording of their ideas, experi- 
ences, and creative thinking. 

Such occasions bring natural 
demands for writing well-ex- 
pressed, brief reports, thank-you 
notes, announcements, invitations, 
requests for information, reports 
on individual reading or observa- 
tion, friendly letters, memorandz« 
of duties to be performed, original 
poems and stories and plays, as- 
signments, and numerous other 
written communications. 

Sometimes the writing will pre- 
cede the oral expression of ideas, 
as, for example, the taking of 
notes and the preparation of an 
outline before making a report. 
Often the writing will follow oral 
presentation of ideas; for instance 
a child has told an original story 
that the class wishes to preserve, 
or the group has requested one 
of its members to send a letter of 
inquiry to a person or organiza- 
tion. 

Some teachers follow the prac- 
tice of setting aside a period each 
day for a writing laboratory in 
which each child does the writ- 
ing that the various lessons and 
learning activities of the day de- 
mand. Thus, he may write a sum- 
mary paragraph in which he or- 
ganizes the major ideas he has 
gained about a specific topic; he 
may prepare an outline for a talk; 
he may write original arithmetic 
problems; or he may record the 
questions which he wishes to have 
answered concerning the people 
of a foreign land or some phase of 
natural science. 

The teacher acts as a consultant 

*Reprinted by permission of “The 
Instructor.” 
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whom the individual children 
seek out as they find themselves 
lacking in some English skill, such 
as pronunciation or spelling. She, 
at this time, notes difficulties and 
errors that are common enough to 
warrant a subsequent carefully 
planned teaching lesson for all or 
most of the group. On the other 
hand, she gives constructive sug- 
gestions and help to any pupils 
who have difficulties peculiar to 
themselves, or she may make a 
note of these inadequacies and 
plan for individualized attention 
at a later period. 

Other teachers prefer not to set 
aside any special period for writ- 
ten composition. Instead, they let 
the children write whenever an 
occasion for doing so arises in con- 
nection with history, health, read- 
ing, or any other subject. Then, 
the time for writing paragraphs, 
reports, letters, poems, or stories 
will vary from day to day. 

In either case, the pupils’ writ- 
ing will be done in connection 
with any of the learning situations 
that arise during the day — pro- 
vided that they sense the need and 
the desirability for such writing. 
The modern teacher realizes that 
she is teaching English all day 
long, and does not keep her Eng- 
lish instruction a thing separate 
and apart from lessons in other 
areas of the curriculum. She may 
have a separate language period— 
whether a writing laboratory, a 
drill period, or just ordinary Eng- 
lish lessons; but in that period the 
language activities will have a 
definite relation to the topics and 
needs for English practice that 
have arisen during periods de- 
voted to other subjects. 

All the foregoing seems to as- 
sume a fluency, ease, and accurate 
mastery of the skills involved in 
writing that the experienced 
teacher knows come only as the 
result of direct teaching. The 
paragraphs to follow suggest some 
of the procedures to be used in 
guiding pupils to an automatic 
mastery of such skills, while keep- 
ing lessons purposeful, informal, 
and interesting. 


In the first place, children have 
to make the transition from manu- 
script writing to cursive. Accord- 
ing to one of our foremost authori- 
ties, Frank N. Freernan, this tran- 
sition is best made in the latter 
half of the second grade, and, if 
it is to be made at all, must be 
made no later than the first semes- 
ter of the third grade, unless the 
teacher is reconciled to a slower, 
more laborious transition. Ex- 
perience has shown that pupils 
will find no’ particular difficulty 
in making the transition if proper 
guidance is given. The pupils de- 
sire to acquire the adult mode of 
writing; they have mastered the 
use of the various writing tools; 
and they are more mature by al- 
most two years than are begin- 
ning first-graders. 

The guidance should center on 
three differences: the slant of the 
paper on the desk, the compara- 
tively slight differences in the 
forms of letters, and the connect- 
ing strokes between the letters ir 
written words. In cursive writ- 
ing, the paper is tilted thirty de- 
grees aS compared with the 
straight up-and-down position re- 
quired for manuscript writing. It 
is this shift in position of the 
paper that produces the difference 
in slant in the two forms of writ- 
ing. Letters that are quite differ- 
ent in shape when written instead 
of printed will have to be given 
separate practice. So will the 
making of the connecting strokes 
necessary in writing words. Chil- 
dren should probably continue to 
use manuscript forms in their gen- 
eral writing while they are in the 
midst of learning the script form 
of the letters. 

In the second place, the pupils 
must acquire an automatic mas- 
tery of the skills peculiar to writ- 
ten composition as compared with 
oral, such as spelling, beginning 
and ending sentences properly, 
paragraphing, keeping margins, 
indenting, punctuating, and cap- 
italizing certain words. Of course, 
a good beginning will have been 
made in the first and second 
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grades when the pupils have 
copied the cooperatively written 
letters and stories dictated by the 
children and written on the black- 
board by the teacher. 

Since the first stage of learning 
language skills is recognition in 
use, the teachers in these grades 
will have been careful to call the 
pupils’ attention to sentence 
forms, manuscript form (margins, 
indentation, placement of the 
title), capitalization, and punctua- 
tion. The third-grade teacher 
will continue the use of coopera- 
tive compositions and the copying 
of them for any pupils whose ma- 
turity and acquired skills are not 
sufficient for doing independent 
writing. 

There is a cycle of lesson types 
that teachers should follow in the 
gradual building up of the chil- 
dren’s ability to write stories and 
paragraphs for themselves cor- 
rectly and in good form. The 
first type, copy work, has already 
been mentioned. Here there is 
only one standard—perfection in 
the finished product. 

As soon as a majority of the 
class can copy well, a second type 
of lesson should be introduced. 
This is dictation. At first, teacher 
and children together should 
study punctuation, capitalization, 
and manuscript form. Words so 
hard that pupils cannot be ex- 
pected to learn to spell them 
should be listed on the blackboard 
in order of appearance. Then the 
original should be covered—if on 
the blackboard — or the book 
should be shut. The teacher will 
then read the story, a sentence at 
a time. The pupils should repeat 
each sentence after her before 
putting their pencils to their pa- 
pers. If a sentence is long, the 
teacher should first read the whole 
so that the pupils will recall 
proper punctuation, and then a 
part at a time which the pupils 
will repeat before writing. This 
repeating is a distinct aid with 
young pupils whose attention span 
is naturally short. 

After the children have gained 
considerable facility in “taking 
dictation” on a composition that 
they have carefully studied, the 
teacher dictates simple composi- 
tions that have not been studied. 
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Here too she should list difficult 
words on the blackboard so as to 
avoid misspelling. 

A third transitional step on the 
way to independent writing is the 
unfinished story. Here the chil- 
dren add a short ending to an in- 
complete story that they have 
copied or taken in _ dictation. 
Finally, they write independently. 

We realize that children who are 
quick to master the ability to 
write interestingly and correctly 
by themselves, without doing 
much copying or taking dictation 
exercises, should be permitted to 
do so. Apt pupils should certain- 
ly utilize their resources to the 
utmost; but slow-learning pupils 
should be given as much guidance 
as they need. The teacher should 
take care to see that the pupils 
have a genuine interest in the 
stories they are copying or taking 
by dictation. Usually the compo- 
sitions will be the pupils’ own 
which have been written on the 
blackboard for them. These may 
be records of excursions, experi- 
ments, or other learning activities; 
they may be stories and poems to 
be kept in booklets or in a file of 
“Good Stories”; they may be an- 
nouncements and reports to carry 
home. 

It should further be said that 
dictation is one of the best pro- 
cedures to follow in the fifth and 
sixth grades when pupils come to 
the place where they need to prac- 
tice on some new item of punctua- 
tion or capitalization, or when 
they are learning the proper form 
for friendly or business letters. 
Here the exercises may come from 
books, or be teacher-made. 

It is often remarked that a pupil 
should develop a “spelling con- 
science”; it is equally important 
that he develop a “language con- 
science” which will induce him to 
hold his written work to high 
standards. He should expect him- 
self to write neatly and correctly 
whenever others are to read what 
he has written. He should be 
taught the practice of proofread- 
ing such papers and should follow 
it consistently. The dictionary or 
reference book should be con- 
sulted for the spelling of words 
not yet mastered, or the teacher 
should be asked, if the pupil is 


unable to use these resources. In 
case a common word is misspelled, 
it should be listed in a section of a 
notebook and subsequently stud- 
ied. After an item of punctuation 
or capitalization has been taught, 
the child should hold himself to 
correct use of it. All this may be 
easier said than done; but the 
teacher can build such a language 
conscience if she refuses untidy, 
inaccurate work, while always 
making sure in advance that the 
pupils have good reason for want- 
ing to do the writing. 

Well-written compositions are 
the outcome of planning. Given 
a reason for writing, the pupil 
should think through what he 
wishes to say — sometimes to 
the extent of writing out a begin- 
ning sentence and making an out- 
line. If unfamiliar matters of 
form are involved, the teacher 
should display a page with mar- 
gins, indentations, and headings in 
proper form. She may have 
written on the blackboard a para- 
graph with sentences that illus- 
trate improved forms of sentence 
structure or the use of an un- 
familiar item of punctuation. 
During the process of proofread- 
ing, the pupil may be encouraged 
to read doubtful portions aloud, 
or to display portions on which he 
wishes class criticism and help. 

Socialized correction is one of 
the best ways of helping pupils 
improve in written composition. 
Here, on the day following the 
writing, the teacher will copy two 
or three compositions on the 
blackboard in exactly the form in 
which the pupil authors have 
written them. One will be typical 
of some of the better compositions 
with only an occasional error or 
omission; the others will typify 
the difficulties commonly found 
on the papers. The entire group 
will cooperate in improving these 
compositions, with clearly ex- 
pressed comments on desirable 
features. The teacher will make 
corrections on the blackboard as 
these are suggested. 

A list of the items or features 
where the class as a whole needs 
to be more careful may be written 
on the blackboard by way of sum- 
mary. Then all the papers may 

(Continued on page 31) 
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An Emergency 


Teacher Asks, 


“Education for What?” 


EVELYN MEEKS 
Urbana, Ohio 

Last year I was what is famil- 
iarly called an “emergency teach- 
er.” No one has explained the 
term to me, but I imagine it means 
that necessity is the mother of all 
emergency measures. For want 
of something better, or should I 
say, for want of something, I was 
hired for a country school. For 
that reason and several others, I 
suppose I am the last person who 
should offer suggestions of any 
nature. I am married, and mar- 
ried women are not supposed to 
be good teachers. They are known 
to work with split personalities, 
half of which concentrates on the 
problems of the schoolroom while 
the other half remains at home 
wondering how the laundry is to 
be done. 

It has been eleven years since I 
graduated proudly gripping my 
teacher’s certificate. Except for 
courses on my own I have had no 
other instruction. In my favor, 
however, is the fact that I con- 
sider teaching one of the most 
challenging of fields and that I 
am interested in its advancement. 
It would not take an intelligence 
much higher than that of the 
moron to see that education is 
falling far short of its complete 
meaning. 

Our country has been built upon 
the firm foundation of school and 
church. There are no greater 
weapons with which to fire the 
imagination and direct the energy 
of youth today than the Christian 
doctrines and democratic princi- 
ples of life. Yet children avoid 
our churches as if they were the 
darkness of a prison. Although 
forced to remain in school, chil- 
dren resist bitterly each bit of 
information which must be 
crammed piecemeal down their 
throats. 

I believe education should be an 
exciting adventure, and religion a 
happy participation. But I was 
amazed to find that two-thirds of 
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the children in school hated to 
do any part of the work required, 
refused point-blank in other cases, 
and used their time for misbe- 
havior. This was not true in my 
classes alone, nor my school alone. 
The complaint is a universal one 
from large city to country school. 
What, then, is the difficulty? 

History and English were my 
subjects. History should be an 
all-absorbing study because it is 
neither remote nor difficult to 
understand. In great part it is 
the story of man’s progress, his 
mistakes and achievements. To 
me American history should be 
one of the most thoughtful and 
challenging of courses. With that 
thought in mind I wanted those 
first weeks to make history live 
for my students. I knew that 
children in seventh and eighth 
grades classes are unable to com- 
prehend fully the reading material 
in a history textbook. How could 
I breathe life into the dead factual 
matter? 

Teaching, like learning, is some- 
times a process of trial and error. 
I tried what I called a “project 
day.” Each Friday we were to 
work on some project to represent 
the period which we were study- 
ing. The children were very en- 
thusiastic at first. Our first six 
weeks’ display was _ excellent, 
ranging all the way from the card- 
board miniatures of the Santa 
Maria and Nina to a red turreted 
castle. The only two faults I 
could find with the system were 
that it was very difficult to keep 
talking at a minimum, and some- 
times the child leaned too heavily 
on me for ideas. The other teach- 
ers couldn’t be disturbed by the 
noise, and I found I wasn’t a mas- 
ter craftsman. 

The second six weeks I sug- 
gested a pioneer village for the 
seventh grade and a western town 
for the eighth. Some of those 
who were slow to comprehend the 
written work did surprisingly well 
with this type of construction. 


Any further reading, however, 
was ignored. I had suggested that 
they read about a pioneer village’ 
in order to build one. I shal! 
never forget the very realistic 
saloon constructed by two boys 
who did nothing more than giggle 
through the whole nine months of 
classroom work. Gradually in- 
terest was lost. This was too 
much trouble. It did show me 
that they were more interested 
in doing than in reading. 

In the eleventh and twelfth 
grades I judged the students were 
old enough not only to compre- 
hend the written material but to 
do a little independent thinking of 
their own. I assigned them the 
task of writing a paper on the 
form of government they con- 
sidered best for America. I had 
suggested they start by a brief 
discussion of the different forms 
of government and then launch 
out into their own ideas. I wanted 
to know what they thought! 

In most cases the material I 
received was taken verbatim from 
an encyclopedia. Three students 
failed to turn in any paper. Of 
the nineteen, two had merit. Two 
had done some active thinking 
about their own government. Of 
these two one suggested a modi- 
fied socialism; the other an im- 
proved democracy. Should I say 
that while there are two, there 
is hope? 

When I brought the same as- 
signment down to the seventh 
grade level and asked for a short 
paper on why they were glad they 
lived in America, they said they 
could not write such a paper. 
They didn’t know why they were 
glad, or even if they were. When 
I kept them in from a play period 
to think it. over, however, they 
found many reasons. But I could 
not continue to use force to make 
them think, 


Disease of Indifference 

What disease has gripped our 
schools when children have no 
fervor for their own country’s ele- 
mental principles, when such 
beautiful messages as Patrick 
Henry’s cry or Lincoln’s speeches 
fail to stir them to action! They 
are being strangled by a strange 
malady of indifference and 
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thoughtlessness. How long shall 
we continue to prosper when so 
few of our children know the 
great truths and stories of our 
Bible? 

The tragedy of this educational 
impotence is that we face a new 
day in which we need to think 
deeply, to know where we stand. 
We are about to enter upon, or 
perhaps have already entered 
upon, one of the most challenging 
eras of mankind. We have the 
opportunity to create a brave new 
world of human brotherhood, free 
from all past fears and injustices, 
or we face the possibility of utter 
destruction. Yet our youth are 
not prepared to face that responsi- 
bility, to think about it clearly, to 
handle it adequately and wisely. 

Our educational system should 
stop on this threshold and ex- 
amine critically its whole frame- 
work of study and training. Let 
us start with the child. For what 
are we educating him? He must 
be led out of fear, ignorance, and 
incompetence into scientific 
knowledge and social confidence. 
To cope with his problems, as well 
as those of mankind, he muS&t be 
trained for a job, made emotion- 
ally stable, and physically able. 
Is it too much to ask of educa- 
tion? It seems to me we have 
been talking about this for many 
years, but so little has been done 
to achieve it. 

By far the easiest part of the 
program to accomplish is that de- 
signed to produce the physically 
able. Wider physical education 
programs are needed in country 
schools. In larger schools they 
may be adequate. 

The problem of job training is 
still far from adequate in most 
schools. There should be more 
expert vocational guidance, more 
vocational courses, more practical 
emphasis on the courses which are 
taught. I have seen a boy struggle 
to recite a portion of Shakespeare 
who in all probability will never 
touch Shakespeare again. That 
was time he could have spent 
learning about his chosen occupa- 
tion or allied fields. It has been 
said that Shakespeare should ap- 
peal to the common man, but not 
many common men can appreciate 
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the language involved, try how 
they may. 

The school library was in my 
charge. I should judge that two- 
thirds of the books were never 
removed from the shelves. A 
third were read over and over. 
Perhaps I commit educational 
hari-kari when I admit it, but 
many of those unread books did 
not appeal to me any more than 
they did to the children. They 
were old-fashioned and as so much 
dust to the mind seeking love and 
adventure. 

I think our courses need a re- 
vitalizing treatment. Instead of 
spending a whole year on half a 
history book, why shouldn’t his- 
tory be made into a vast compre- 
hensive course in which we study 
not only the events of history but 
the lives and customs of the peo- 
ple behind them? 

Let us not restrict history to 
past achievements, but let us go 
to Mexico, learn something of the 
past and present history and cul- 
ture of that country. Soon we 
shall be flying there. Shouldn’t 
we be armed with some facts 
about the land? 

History need not be dead. Edu- 
cation can be alive. In English 
let us study the needs of the child. 
What part of English can be most 
practical to him? Some of the 
fine English and American litera- 
ture is practical for the would-be 
writer, teacher, or college student, 
but farm boys who expect to be 
farmers find it extremely dull. 
Let their reading and writing in- 
clude subjects with which they 
are acquainted, know and love, for 
which they find a need. Then 
education will not be a dull pro- 
cess, nor discipline a prevalent 
problem. 

I found no difficulty in getting 
the children to talk of owls they 
had caught, or rat hunts, or 
snakes, their living day by day ex- 
periences. I found, too, that a 
teacher should be equipped with 
a little drawing skill. Very often 
a child’s interest is quickened by 
a blackboard drawing of some 
event or character. Here, too, is 
where the motion picture machine 
is invaluable as a teaching aid. 
Would that each country school 
could be fitted with several. I 





found the children extremely in- 
terested in my vocational course 
in visiting the town buildings, 
from the jail to the courthouse. I 
am sure the jury trial which we 
attended will remain much longer 
in their memory for having seen 
it in action. 

Having disposed of the physical 
and vocational part of our pro- 
gram, we come to perhaps the 
most difficult and most needed 
part, the emotional or social 
stability. How can the school 
make the child emotionally 
stable, fit to live with himself and 
others? During the past few 
years school discipline has been a 
trying proposition. Many teach- 
ers have found other employment 
because of its difficulty. It ranges 
from silent rebellion to outright 
acts of violence. Some have been 
eager to blame this restlessness on 
the war. I am inclined to think 
it an outgrowth of our own badly 
managed adult society. Divorce 
has become an institution, and 
children its emotionally unbal- 
anced graduates. In my experi- 
ence many of the discipline prob- 
lems involved children who had 
lost their mothers either through 
divorce or death. There was an 
acute loneliness which manifested 
itself in misbehavior. Here is 
where we need courses in our high 
schools geared to adjust children 
to their environment, to explain 
to them why they act as they do. 
We need the wise use of psy- 
chiatry in our schools. 

I do not believe that any in- 
dividual, child or adult, is firmly 
adjusted who has not figured out 
in a positive way what stands be- 
hind the universe and his own 
part in it. We need a study of 
religion, all religions, and the 
chance for the child to choose 
which fits his needs best. We talk 
of training the youth of Germany 
and Japan in the principles of 
right and democracy. Democracy 
was built by men who believed in 
the principles of Christianity. Are 
our own children sure of these 
concepts? 

We need to clarify our thinking, 
to stop preaching one set of values 
and acting another. It is a very 
prevalent attitude in schools for 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Music Activities in Elementary Schools 





Prepared by 
R. LEE THOMAS 
CATHERINE WARREN 
“How and to what extent is music 
being taught in the elementary schools 
of Tennessee?” The following excerpts 
from reports submitted to the State 

Department of Education by elemen- 
tary school supervisors give at least a 
partial answer to this question and 
provide evidence that many elemen- 
tary schools in our state recognize the 
importance of music education. 

Clarksville City Schools 
It is the objective of the music 
program in the schools of Clarks- 
ville to provide experiences for all 
pupils that will lead to richer en- 
joyment of life through singing, 
playing, listening, creating, and 
showing bodily rhythmic response 
to beautiful music. More spe- 

cifically, our objectives are: 

1. To enable pupils to use their 
voices correctly and freely, 

especially through its change 
and into maturity. 

To give pupils an opportunity 

for self-expression and an out- 
let for their creative spirits. 

3. To develop the ability to read 
music independently in order 
that pupils may be independ- 
ent in their selection of music 
and in their evaluation of its 
quality. 

4. To promote the feeling of co- 
operation and service through 
group activity and contribu- 
tion of skill to entertain others. 
To use music material in school 
that will be enjoyed in the 
home, in church, and by the 
entire community. 

In Clarksville, one music super- 
visor is responsible for the vocal 
music instruction in the two ele- 
mentary schools and for the di- 
rection of the glee clubs in the 
junior and senior high school. The 
band director, a part-time teacher, 
gives band instruction in the 
junior and senior high schools 
daily. 
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of Tennessee 


During the fall quarters, Austin 
Peay State College is in charge of 
a music workshop in our county. 
One of the classes is “Song Litera- 
ture in the Grades” under the di- 
rection of Professor Guy L. Hague, 
Music Instructor. 


Jackson County 

Before any school can meet 
state approval in Jackson County, 
it must meet the following re- 
quirements: 

1, Each teacher must own a copy 
of the state adopted music 
textbook for the grades which 
he teaches. 

2. The school must own a num- 
ber of other songbooks suitable 
for use in the schoolroom. 

3. Music must be taught regularly 
by each teacher. 

Numbers of songs suitable for 
use in the schoolroom and sung 
at teachers’ meetings, and meth- 
ods of teaching music in the ele- 
mentary schools are discussed. 

The county elementary circulat- 
ing library contains a good selec- 
tion of books on music and the 
teaching of music. 

A number of schools are 
equipped with piano, radios, or 
phonographs which are used in 
teaching music. 


Lawrence County 
In the elementary schools of 
Lawrence County music is con- 
sidered an integral part of the 
curriculum. Even though the in- 
struction in music is not nearly as 
effective as we would like it to be, 
an effort is being made to include 
some music teaching in every 
daily program. 
Hardeman County 
We are trying to introduce more 
music into the school programs in 
this county as there is little or 
no music instruction at the pres- 
ent time. 


In the schools, where public 
school music is taught the first, 
second, and third grades have les- 
sons that include patriotic songs, 
children’s play and action songs, 
holiday songs, quiet music, and 
free individual songs. 

A simple study of the rudiments 
of music is given. This includes 
keeping time and tune with toy 
instruments. These and many 
other methods teach the children 
to love and appreciate good music. 

During the school year, the 
children give programs for the 
entire school. They participate in 
church junior choirs and other 
community programs. 

The fourth and fifth grades have 
from thirty minutes to one hour 
for music activities. The purpose 
of this period is to brighten the 
child’s schoolwork and create in 
him a happier mood and a more 
sensitive appreciation for the 
beauty of the fine arts. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades participate in group sing- 
ing in musical programs of the 
school and church. They meet in 
the auditorium each morning and 
for fifteen minutes sing patriotic, 
popular, spiritual and other songs. 


Grainger County 
(New Corinth School) 

In our daily devotional exer- 
cises we sing sacred hymns and 
patriotic songs. Pupils who play 
guitars and other instruments are 
featured in our chapel exercises 
and special programs. 

In our county-wide program of 
music activities we: 

1. Selected ten songs from the 
Music Hour, upper grade, as 
our minimum music require- 
ment in each school for the 
year. 

2. Gave teachers mimeographed 
material on note procedure for 
using the phonograph. 
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New — Unique — Modern 
MY THIRD NUMBER BOOK 


A workbook-text edition of 
ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA, GRADE 3 
by Clark— Baldwin— Hoye-— Dewey 


A combined text and workbook with complete developments, ample 
practice, and fully illustrated: no other books required. A year’s 
work simply and meaningfully presented. List price, 48 cents. 


For the primary grades, My First NumBer Boox, My SeEconp 
NuMBER Book, and My Tuirp Numser Book provide a sound, 
meaningful program of instruction in arithmetic. This may be 
followed by the new series, ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA, for 
grades 3-8. In third grade, either the clothbound textbook or the 
consumable workbook-text may be used. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 





Represented by Crcii JAMES, Greenfield, Tennessee 
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3. Arranged for the supervisor to 
give over 100 music demonstra- 
tions with the victrola in the 
schools. 

4. Insisted upon all schools hav- 
ing one or more copies of the 
Music Hour. 

5. Suggested use of progress 
chart in music to’ stimulate 
interest. 

6. Convinced the teachers that 
the victrola method is easy, 
sound, and is the solution for 
those who are not trained 
music teachers. 

7. Had some professional books 
on music placed in the library. 


Hamilton County 

In the absence of a music super- 
visor every school is carrying on 
the program outlined by the su- 
pervisor last year and included in 
our Professional Yearbook Sup- 
plement 1941-42, pages 78-87. The 
program is outlined in full, month 
by month, and the teachers are 
following it. We are planning this 
year with these teachers to carry 
out the usual practice of having 
Christmas Chorals and a Spring 
Music Festival. 


Chattanooga Public Schools 


On account of teacher shortage, 
our special music teachers in ele- 
mentary schools are now assigned 
to general teaching; but such is 
their interest that they give as 
much time as possible to special 
music teaching and conduct glee 
clubs, choruses, and orchestras. 
All classroom teachers give regu- 
lar practice in note singing and 
conduct kiddie orchestras. Ex- 
cellent music is furnished for 
school entertainments and assem- 
blies. 

Dickson County 

Music education in Dickson 
County is far short of our am- 
bitious aims and objectives; yet 
it is beginning to receive due 
recognition in the elementary cur- 
riculum, and “music as a lesson” 
appears on the daily schedule of 
every elementary teacher in Dick- 
son County. In some of these 
lessons varied experiences are 
provided, continued, and expend- 
ed. 

Giles County 

The music program in our 

county varies with each school, 
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but every school in the county 
gives some attention to public 
school music. Some teach pa- 
triotic, popular, or sacred songs, 
but others are doing a good job of 
teaching the fundamentals of 
music. 

In Frankewing School, for ex- 


‘ample, all children participate in 


the music program. Music charts 
which include the different notes, 
the time and songs are kept before 
the pupils. All children sing every 
day. 

Three days each week children 
are drilled in time, notes, and 
words that have previously been 
printed on charts. In this pro- 
cedure: 

1. Music is played on piano. 

2. Children sing the notes in time 
to the music. 

3. Children sing time. 

4. Children sing the words. 


Shelby County 

We have a trained music teach- 
er working in the grades at White 
Station and one at Whitehaven. 
Several other schools have cho- 
ruses or glee clubs for sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. Some 
of the other teachers, especially in 
primary grades, try to make their 
music a part of their total school 
program. 


Marshall County 
(Holtland School) 


We meet for forty-five minutes 
once a week and sing folk tunes 
of different countries after a pupil 
reads his or her paper telling 
things of interest of that country. 
We call this experiment, “Musical 
Treasure Hour.” When the chil- 
dren have learned several differ- 
ent folk tunes, we expect to use 
records of careful choosing to in- 
troduce instruments composing an 
orchestra. While demonstrating 
each instrument, we will use a 
large picture of the instrument to 
acquaint the child with its appear- 
ance. When the time arrives to 
use an orchestra selection, we will 
select the simplest melodies and 
rhythms which will depict nation- 
ality—waltz, march, minuets, etc. 


Maury County 


We correlate music and art dur- 
ing the year and at the end of the 


term have a Music Festival and 
Art Exhibit. 

We are trying to get every child 
to participate actively as an in- 
dividual or as a member of some 
music activity. We are using 
music to stimulate group recrea- 
tion and as a means for relaxing 
tension in the classroom. 


Carroll County 


Carroll County has adopted the 
following for its music program: 
1. To correlate music with other 
subjects. 

2. To make the music lesson in- 
teresting as well as instructive. 

3. To teach all folk and national 
songs correctly. 

4. To help monotones by working 
with them individually and in 
groups. 


Humphreys County 
Music in the curriculum of the 
Humphreys County Schools has 
been prominently listed in our 
year’s objectives. Each school has 
been asked to place music in its 
daily program. Many of the 
teachers are not skilled in music, 
but all of their schedules have a 
period devoted to music apprecia- 
tion. 
Lincoln County 
The number on the right of each 
topic represents the number of 
schools taking part in that par- 
ticular phase of the work. (Thirty 
schools reporting.) 
1. Group singing (30). 
(a) By note. 
(b) From songbooks. 
(c) From blackboard. 
(d) From hectograph copies. 
2. Appreciation (6). 
(a) By listening to good music: 
(1) radio, (2) victrola, (3) 
piano. 
(b) Developing rhythm. 
(c) Studying composers. 
3. Correlation with other sub- 
jects (15). 
(a) Songs that fit in with units 
of work. 


McMinn County 
In one of our larger schools, ap- 
proximately fifty dollars has been 
spent by the Board of Education 
for classical victrola records for 
different age groups and grade 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Board Members Meet 


the conference attended. To each of the confer- 
ences went the President of the Tennessee Asso- 
ciation of Public School Board Members, one mem- 
ber of the State Department of Education, and a 
member of the faculty of the University of Ten- 


JOHN A. THACKSTON 
University of Tennessee 





The Tennessee Association of Public School Board 
Members was organized in 1939. There were fifty- 
two charter members. Since its origin it has been 
kept alive by a few faithful members who saw its 
value to the public school system. To further its 
influence and helpfulness to board members 
throughout the state, it prepared a “Handbook for 
Public School Board Members of Tennessee” in 
1943. This handbook was edited and published by 
the University of Tennessee. The first 3,000 copies 
were broadly distributed in the state to board mem- 
bers, superintendents, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
and to other interested individuals and organiza- 
tions. Five thousand copies were published by the 
University in 1945. 

Ways and means of bringing this handbook more 
specifically to the attention of board members re- 
ceived much discussion from the members of the 
Association during 1943-44. All members felt that 
much good might come to our schools if it were 
studied by every board member in the state, 
especially the new and inexperienced ones. Con- 
ferences of school board members and their super- 
intendents were decided upon as the best means 
for realizing this end. No funds for such an under- 
taking were available. The Association possessed 
only forty-one dollars paid in as membership fees, 
and this small amount was needed for sending out 
notices to members and other necessary expenses. 
Faced with this situation the members decided to 
appeal to the General Education Board for help. 
This appeal was made by the President of the As- 
sociation and the President of the University of 
Tennessee. This application was made in the fall 
of 1944, and as a result $2,000 were granted for the 
following purposes: to defray the expenses of hold- 
ing school board conferences. 

As a result of this grant eleven conferences were 
organized. These conferences were distributed 
broadly over the state as follows: three were held 
in West Tennessee; five in Middle Tennessee; and 
three in East Tennessee. 

To these conferences all county, city, and dis- 
trict boards of education and superintendents were 
invited. Each board member and each superin- 
tendent was invited to a particular conference but 
was given the privilege of attending the confer- 
ence that best suited his convenience. 

Invitations to the conference were extended by 
the President of the Tennessee Association of Public 
School Board Members, by the State Commissioner 
of Education, and by the respective local leader 
who was to head up the local conference. Besides 
board members and superintendents a few local 
people who contributed directly or indirectly to 
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nessee. The Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, three other members of the State Department 
of Education, and the Secretary of the Tennessee 
Education Association attended from three to eight 
of the conferences. 

The programs were carried out as printed. Only 
a very few changes in the personnel were made. 
The morning sessions were used by chosen leaders 
to present and briefly discuss problems that face 
school board members. The afternoons were spent 
in round-table discussions of these and other prob- 
lems that arose. The talks were all informal on 
practical problems faced by school board members. 
They were all centered around the child’s needs and 
conditions that would help meet these needs. 

School finance was more fully discussed than any 
other topic, for the board members felt that with 
more money better teachers would be employed 
and held, better buildings and equipment estab- 
lished, better transportation provided, and better 
all-around schools maintained. 

In the discussions of finance the present levies, 
assessments, and equalizing fund received serious 
consideration. The fact that the property assess- 
ment varied from twenty-five per cent in some 
counties to 100 per cent in one county, and from 
eight per cent to sixty per cent in individual coun- 
ties, brought forth much discussion by board mem- 
bers and superintendents. Suggestions for remedy- 
ing such inequalities ranged from the selection of 
better tax assessors, state equalization boards en- 
forcing our present constitution, to the need of a 
new constitution for Tennessee. 

Sales tax, pro and con, came in for much dis- 
cussion. Many favored it; some opposed it. Differ- 
ent points of view were given. Income tax was 
advocated by most of those who discussed it. Since 
this tax is unconstitutional, little time was given to 
it, but the need for a new constitution was recog- 
nized. 

A minimum program of education financed en- 
tirely by the state was briefly talked about at each 
conference, but no trends in the thinking of those 
present on this point were noticed. 

State ownership of liquor stores with a view to 
using the tax from this source for schools was 
briefly talked of at each conference. Considerable 
opposition was expressed to the idea of using such 
taxes to educate our children, yet some favored it, 
saying the evil is with us so why not make as much 
good out of it as possible. 

Federal aid for education in Tennessee received 
a great deal of consideration by each conference. 
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CLARA JOSEPHINE McCAULEY 
Supervisor of Music 
Knoxville City Schools 


One of the present many challenges for the 
schools of Tennessee should be to stir up the musical 
gifts within our own pupils. We say that school 
should not be a preparation for life but that it 
should be life itself. If we accept that viewpoint, 
music is a fact of life from the cradle to the grave. 
Yet in Tennessee many schools, yes, and many more 
classrooms are still without music. 

Music should be an integral part of the educa- 
tional experience of every child in this state. This 
can be a reality, if our superintendents, principals, 
and teachers have the proper attitude and a willing- 
ness to do something about giving music to their 
pupils. There are many people who are willing 
to share with you the information and techniques of 
how to do a better job, if the school people who are 
responsible for the program of education in a given 
community will make a start. 

Teaching music as a school subject means giving 
ample opportunity for all pupils to develop -the 
talents within them to the extent that music func- 
tions in their lives now. It means actual participa- 
tion in music daily in the classroom. This partici- 
pation should include singing, listening, playing, 
and many other musical experiences. For most of 
the children of the state at first it means singing. 
This program should include all the children. 

It should not be confined to those who are the 
select few. Even in a few of our high schools where 
we have only a few pupils in the choruses, glee 
clubs, choirs, bands, and orchestras, this is not 


enough. The high school which ministers to only 
the select few in music is not meeting its obliga- 
tions to its youth any more than if our athletic and 


physical education program ministers only to the 
football team. 

An enriched assembly hour of music in the high 
schools; a bit of good music in the homeroom pro- 
gram; a gem of music literature in the devotional 
hour, these are good ways to get a start. The best 
trained teacher in music in the faculty can do much 
to share with other teachers who are trying to get 
a start in music. 


In Tennessee, I am concerned about juvenile 
delinquency. At the same time I am thinking of 
the saving power of music over youth. Very few 
students in Tennessee ever cost the state money 
who arrive at the point where they can produce 
music well as an amateur. Those pupils are not 
your problems in the courts. Music, therefore, 
learned in school should carry over into the com- 
munity at large. Music should be a part of the 
total recreation program of the community. 

The schools of a democracy owe it to the youth to 
stir up all gifts within the pupils, including the 
musical gifts. After that has been done, we should 
give youth the skills and techniques whereby they 
can develop the knowledge, the interests, the ideals, 
the habits, and the powers by means of which they 
will find their place in life and use such places to 
shape both themselves and society toward ever 
nobler ends. One phase of this democratic program 
of education is music. 

One of the emphases of Tennessee’s democratic 
program of education must and will receive in the 
not too distant future will be in music, because of 
music’s power to develop the rich spiritual life of 
the people in a social unit whether that unit be 
the home, the church, the school, or the state itself. 
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Music in Cen 


l. Girls’ Glee Club—FEast Nashville Ju 


2. Folk dancing in the gymnasium - 


County. 
3. Elementary Band—Warner School, 
4. Grade School Chorus—Browngw Sc 
5. Music fundamentals—-Ripley, Laude: 


6. Chapel Program—‘The Farmer in th 
—Mayfield School, Cleveland. 


7. Sixth Grade Choir—Arnold Sehool, 
8. The Music Appreciation Center—Ho] 
9. Knoxville High School Orchestra pr 


10. West End Radio Workshop anf Musi 
presentation for the element#ry mi 
Music”—Nashville Schools. | 


‘ 
11. Eagle Ensemble—East Nashvilk High 
12. Folk Dancing—Arnold SchoolClevel: 
Band—Crithlow § 





3. First Grade Kiddy 





Ceanessce Schools 


Jashville Junior High School. 


ymnasium — Springville School, Henry 


ner School, Nashville. 
rowngw School, Knoxville. 
pley, Lauderdale County. 
Farmer in the Dell” and “The Little Owl” 
eland 
nold School, Cleveland. 
Cente—Holmes School, Tipton County. 
Orchegtra presenting a concert. 


hop ani Music Department in a dramatic 


lemeniffy music program, “Let’s Learn 


ols. 
4 
Jashvile High School. 


School,|Cleveland. 


.d—Cri#hlow School, Murfreesboro. 
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Primary Singing Group enjoying a lullaby 
Oakwood School, Knoxville 
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Children in a one-teacher school enjoying rhythm band 
Manleyville School, Henry County 
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Knoxville High School—o cappella choir shering their music with 
the parents and community 
























Group singing in a one-room school 
Manieyville School, Henry County 
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Federal aid without federal control was advocated 
by the great majority of those who expressed them- 
selves. Two conferences went on record as favor- 
ing federal aid by sending the following to our 
two senators and the two representatives of their 
special localities: 

We hereby go on record as endorsing the bill now 
before Congress to grant federal aid to public education 
in the different states, and we urge our Senators and 
Representatives to do what they can toward securing 
its passage. 

The need of teachers and better qualified teachers 
was another very serious problem that faces board 
members and superintendents. Much serious 
thought was given to the consideration of this prob- 
lem. The deplorable condition in which we find 
ourselves with twenty per cent of our teachers this 
year substandard shows the situation. In other 
words, 3,431 teachers in Tennessee are teaching on 
permits. More money and more attractive con- 
ditions for teachers were suggested as the solution. 

The failure of our schools to get and hold the 
children received serious discussion. It was pointed 
out that 100,000 children were not enrolled in 
school, while another 100,000 failed to attend regu- 
larly. With this condition and with too many in- 
efficient teachers and only eight-month school term 
in most schools it was easily seen why 107 ort of 
each 1,000 white men were rejected by the army. 
It was also noted that for the lack of education a 
greater proportion of our men went into the fight- 
ing line than those from states with better educa- 
tional systems. 

Better and more expanded transportation facili- 
ties were stressed at each conference. Many school 
boards find this one of their most serious problems. 
Ways and means of remedying these conditions 
were suggested by many board members and 
superintendents. 

The repair and construction of buildings came 
in for their share of the discussion. The needs were 
recognized as very great. What school officials 
could do to meet this situation was asked about and 
talked about at every conference. 

The adaptation of our schools to the needs of the 
children was stressed at each conference. Voca- 
tional education and guidance were recognized as 
essentials if these needs are ever to be met. 

Other problems briefly discussed by certain con- 





ferences were: selection of board members, quali- 
fications of board members, board members and 
boards taking care of friends and relatives rather 
than properly serving the schools, training teach- 
ers to do what is found to be needed by children, 
what board members should be and should not be, 
adult education, board members’ lack of conscious- 
ness of responsibility, boards acting as a unit and 
not as representatives of special territory of the 
city or county, health education, outside use of 
school property, the board of education a legisla- 
tive body and not an executive body, the Tennessee 
Association of Public School Board Members, and 
future conferences. 

Results: 

As was said by the leader of one of the confer- 
ences, we will have to wait for the future to tell 
us the results of the conferences. However, some 
few definite steps were taken. 

1. Committees of school board members and 
superintendents were appointed (1) to study needed 
changes in our state constitution for the better- 
ment of schvols, (2) to study the advisability of a 
constitutional convention, (3) to study the con- 
stitution with a view to removing the great in- 
equalities of the taxation of property and its other 
effects upon schools, (4) to investigate probable 
revenue that would be provided from state owner- 
ship of liquor stores, (5) to investigate the question 
of fiscal independence of boards of education, (6) 
to investigate the methods and problems of taxa- 
tion in other states. A total of seven study com- 
mittees was set up. These committees are to make 
their reports to the Tennessee Association of Public 
School Board Members at their meeting on Janu- 
ary 10, 1946, in Nashville. 

2. Without urging on the part of anyone, 161 
men and women joined the Tennessee Association 
of Public School Board Members. From the fine 
spirit shown and the expressions given we are led 
to believe that many others will join when they 
know what the Association is attempting to do. 

3. The group at each Conference expressed itself 
as hoping that a similar conference would be held 
next year. 

4. The resolution sent to our United States 
senators and two representatives concerning fed- 
eral aid to the states for education is given above. 











NEW EDITION 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


19 volumes—over 10,000 pages; over 15,000 pictures 


Now available, the World Book you have wanted. 
Includes the surrender of Japan, Radar, Atomic 
Bomb, etc. Order this up-to-date material on con- 
venient terms. 

THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 

H. A. Wilk, Manager 

605 Third National Bank Building 

Nashville 3, Tennessee Telephone 6-0324 
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JACOB W. SHAPIRO 
Head Science Department 


Central High School 
Columbia, Tennessee 

Late in 1944, President Roose- 
velt addressed a request to Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, Director of the 
Office of Scientific Development 
and Research, for recommenda- 
tions on the following points: 

1. How soon can the world be in- 
formed of our wartime dis- 
coveries as to scientific knowl- 
edge? 

2. What can be done to further 
medical research? 

3. What is the government’s role 
in public and private research? 

4. What can be done to develop 
the scientific talent of our 
youth? 

In July, 1945, Dr. Bush and his 
committees, which consisted of 
noted men in all branches of life, 
rendered their report to President 
Truman. 

The purpose was set forth as 
follows: “New frontiers of the 
mind are before us, and if they are 
pioneered with the same vision, 
boldness, and drive with which 
we have waged this war we can 
create a fuller and more fruitful 
employment and a fuller and 
more fruitful life.” 

In this article we shall touch 
briefly on the first three parts of 
the report but shall stress part 
four as of particular interest to 
teachers. 

Part I—Information concerning 
our wartime discoveries should be 
released as soon as it will not 
benefit the enemy. Most of the 
information needed in technical 
schools and industries should be 
given out promptly without men- 
tioning its uses in military ma- 
terials and devices. 

Part II—The nation must realize 
that the responsibility for basic 
research in medicine and under- 
lying sciences has fallen in the 
past upon private medical schools 
and universities. It is now the 
government’s task to extend 
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financial aid to these institutions. 

Part III—To coordinate other 
private research for the welfare 
of the people the government 
must work through a civilian- 
controlled organization with close 
liaison with the Army and Navy 
but with funds from Congress so 
that our scientific capital may be 
increased. Most research involves 
application of existing scientific 
knowledge to practical problems. 
To secure a high level of employ- 
ment and to maintain a position of 
world leadership the flow of scien- 
tific knowledge must be both con- 
tinuous and substantial. 

Part IV—The nation faces an 
enormous deficit of scientifically 
and technically trained students. 
Much time and money are needed 
to train such individuals. It has 
been clearly shown that talent 
exists in all levels of population, 
but that those without money 
seldom get the education. Under 
this program _ undergraduate 
scholarships and graduate fellow- 
ships should be provided to de- 
velop America’s youth along 
scientific endeavors. The plan 
must be designed to attract scien- 
tific talent in proportion to the 
other needs of the nation for high 
abilities. 

To accomplish these purposes it 
is recommended that a National 
Research Foundation be created to 
meet the urgent needs of the days 
ahead. This legislation should be 
planned with great care. And it 
is imperative that early action be 
had if this nation is to utilize to 
the utmost the potentialities of 
science. 

Mr. Magnuson and Mr. Mills, 
members of Congress, introduced 
like bills into Congress to set up 
the Foundation. The House bill 
is H. R. 3852, Seventy-Ninth Con- 
gress, First Session. Each teacher 
should write for a copy. 

The program as suggested and 
as concerns our schools deals with 
the discovery and encouragement 
of scientific talents in our youth. 


Foundation would make 
available each year 6,000 under- 
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graduate scholarships. This 
amounts to one scholarship for 
each 203 pupils graduating from 
high school in 1940. Further it 
provides for 300 graduate fellow- 
ships. Each state is to get its pro- 
portionate share computed on a 
basis of the number of graduates 
in the school year 1939-1940. Ten- 
nessee’s share would be eighty- 
eight. 

The scholars are to be chosen by 
State Selection Committees and 
the fellows by a national com- 
mittee. The scale of support will 
be that provided by the GI Bill of 
Rights for Veterans, namely up 
to $500 annually for tuition and 
fees plus $50 monthly for personal 
support if single, and $75 monthly 
if married. The scale of support 
for fellows will differ slightly in 
that they are to receive $100 
monthly for personal support. 

The screening will involve: 

1. Score on test of scientific 
promise. 

2. School record, especially rank- 
in-class. 

3. Application with inventory of 
activities and interests. 

4. Recommendations of principals 
and teachers. 

It is further stated in the bill 
that the scholarship and fellow- 
ship students would furnish a re- 
serve of trained scientists for any 
national emergency that might 
arise. It must be emphasized that 
this is a very worth-while invest- 
ment in our youth when one con- 
siders the future results or needs. 

One easily realizes that the 
effect of this program would be to 
up-grade teaching in the high 
schools. It may to some extent 
keep more of our students in 
school. At present for every one 
thousand (1,000) students in the 
fifth grade, 600 are lost to educa- 
tion before the end of the high 
school has been reached and all 
but seventy-two have ceased 
formal education before four 
years of college are completed. 

If the plan is put into effect, it 
is imperative that students re- 
ceive improved training at all 
school levels, but especially in 
high schools. “To become a first- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Business of Education in a Democracy 


WM. S. MILLER 





There are those who will decry 
the suggestion. that the term 
“business of education” should be 
used in respect to the acquisition 
of knowledge, the dissemination 
of culture. We are reminded that 
a comparable term was used by 
the Christ, referring to the spirit- 
ual field of religion, when he said, 
“Know ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business.” 

Emerson said, “The true test 
of civilization is not the census 
nor the size of cities, nor the crops, 
but the kind of men that the coun- 
try turns out.” Here we see at 
least the suggestion that the 
product of our civilization is its 
citizens. 

In the democracies of North 
America there has been a tend- 
ency to look upon public educa- 
tion as a special privilege enjoyed, 
rather than developing the full 
consciousness that the creation of 
an intelligent educated citizenry 
is necessary to the preservation 
of democracy itself. Privilege it 
is, peculiar to the democratic 
form of government where the 
worth of the individual is recog- 
nized, but if the privilege is not 
channeled and used with full 
recognition of its opportunities 
and obligations the form of gov- 
ernment extending such a privi- 
lege may in time come to be over- 
thrown or destroyed. 

There is a need to go about this 
educational development, in the 
millions of young people passing 
through our public educational 
system, in a businesslike manner. 
We must satisfy ourselves, and we 
have an obligation to posterity 
and to our form of government in 
that respect, that out of the 
myriad characteristics of youth, 
with a multiplicity of interests, 
the end product of our educational 
processes will be men and women 
citizens increasingly well versed 
in the problem of self-govern- 
ment, and able to carry on their 
individual parts in the world of 
their time. 

Actually the product of our 
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thousands of schools might very 
well be likened unto the product 
of a factory. While we of a de- 
mocracy naturally shrink from 
evaluating humanity in any term 
less than the preciousness of life 
itself, nevertheless a close analogy 
can be seen, and certain benefits 
from such a comparison may be 
made. In a world where numer- 
ous ideologies are being widely 
propagandized, a conscious busi- 
nesslike approach to the collect 
benefits of education is necessary. 

We know that the modern fac- 
tory takes raw materials, and 
through various processes of 
treatment, transfers those ma- 
terials into a product that is re- 
garded as useful to society. Some- 
times a variety of materials are 
put together into one finished 
product, while in other instances 
a single raw material is processed 
to a point where it becomes a com- 
plete article. Here, then, is our 
first comparison of the raw ma- 
terials of nature and the raw ma- 
terials of citizenship — planning 
and the use of a number of ele- 
ments may bring us the finished 
product of the well-versed com- 
munity leader, or the processing 
of what might be called a single 
element can give us the highly 
trained specialist, also a useful 
citizen. 

We know, too, that the business- 
man setting out to manufacture a 
product has a definite idea as to 
the use that will be made of that 
product. The manufacturer of 
lawn sprinklers knows that his 
market is in the region where 
water pressure is available, and he 
has no visions of a broad sale to 
the thirsting wheat regions of the 
world. His production is for a 
definite purpose. Today we need 
to ask ourselves if we have fully 
analyzed the purposes for which 
we are producing our growing 
citizen, and have arranged our 
plans and our plants in such a 
manner as to be sure to produce 
the product that is needed. Pro- 
duction of material in a modern 
factory is not a haphazard propo- 
sition. If a business is to main- 





tain itself successfully, manage- 
ment knows that it must have a 
sufficient know-how of the produc- 
tion processes involved, that it 
must do an acceptable job of pro- 
ducing a given number of units 
in a given time. Both of these 
factors are of tremendous im- 
portance, in the business of edu- 
cation. 

For instance, in the field of 
social sciences, most of real geog- 
raphy has been imparted to the 
student in the elementary or in- 
termediate grades, a level at 
which the full significance of geog- 
raphy is the study of earth as the 
home of man, cannot be absorbed 
by the student. In the know-how 
of production, it is often neces- 
sary to bring an element to a cer- 
tain state before additional ele- 
ments can be added to it. The 
timeliness of the processes that 
takes place is important. We need 
to review this matter of timeliness 
in our consideration of the busi- 
ness of education. 

Similarly, in the matter of pro- 
ducing a given number of units 
in a given time, we have been to 
a large extent negligent. If the 
semi-processed material of citi- 
zenship is to go on to the college 
level for further refinement, one 
condition prevails, but if the high 
school presents the terminal treat- 
ment, we need a greater amount 
of polishing off to present the high 
school graduate as the finished 
product in the citizenship busi- 
ness. 

Both know-how and production 
of a satisfactory volume in a 
given time require equipment. 
Our educational system needs the 
same tooling up process for pro- 
duction that industry enjoys. 
There is equipment peculiarly de- 
signed to the job at hand, and it 
must be provided in sufficient 
numbers to form adequate equip- 
ment for the staff that is to be 
employed. How many teachers 
today have adequate materials 
with which to work? They may 
have desks, blackboards and other 
place and comfort equipment 
which would compare to the stools 
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of workers in shops, but do they 
have the tools of their profession 
in proper quantity —the charts, 
maps, globes, models, textbooks, 
other media necessary to their 
work? Every teacher has a right 
to ask the responsible heads of a 
school system, “Do you have an 
efficient shop for transforming 
youth into citizens—have you pro- 
vided me with the tools necessary 
for the work that you expect me 
to do?” 

The modern business takes 
pains to see that workers are care- 
fully trained. In this respect the 
business of education has made a 
considerable beginning, because 
there has been a great expansion 
of the normal school facilities, of 
the universities and colleges, and 
particularly the education depart- 
ments of these institutions. Much 
of this training, however, has been 
devoted to theory, with not 
enough devoted to actual training 
of the teaching tools that will be 
used in this “workshop of human- 
ity.” There has also been a lack 
of common acceptance of the real 
product of our educational fac- 
tory—maturing citizens to meet 
present-day problems. If we are 
thinking about young people 
growing up into citizens and tak- 
ing a part in community and na- 
tional life, why not mention it? 
Governments of the people, by the 
people, and for the people require 
at least majority participation. 

Thus far we have suggested that 
the relationship of the business 
of education to industry runs 
through the processing of the raw 
materials, proper equipment for 
the work, proper training for the 
workers. Now we would like also 
to suggest that if education is a 
business, and an important busi- 
ness in our form of government, it 
is deserving that its story be told 
boldly, as modern business tells its 
story. Magazines contain beauti- 
ful color illustrations, newspapers 
have full-page spreads, all telling 
the story of the production, use 
and advantages of this product or 
that product, and the reasons why 
we should buy or use it day after 
day. Public education has as- 
sumed that everyone will recog- 
nize the good job it has done, and 
its benefits. Have these things 
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been so fully recognized? Per- 
haps its professional characteris- 
tic is responsible for this reticence, 
but if education is an important 
part in democracy, and we believe 
it is, we deserve to be told about 
it again and again. An “Educa- 
tion Week” once a year, an annual 
“Visitor’s Day” at the school, 
would not be regarded as a very 
full promotional campaign by the 
average businessman. 

The objectives of education are 
said to be for self-realization, for 
human relationship, for economic 
efficiency, and for civic responsi- 
bility. They touch every one of 
us, yet day after day passes with- 
out anyone outside of education, 
and few within the education cir- 
cle itself, being consciously re- 
minded of the shape and perform- 
ance possibilities we are giving to 
the raw materials in our hands. 

Whether we are willing to call 
education a business, or to hold it 
in the high plane of a profession, 
we ought at least to recognize that 
we are forming the medium that 
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will carry our civilization forward 
in the years to come, and that the 
product of our work is the oncom- 
ing citizen. We owe that product 
proper equipment for its efficient 
production within the period of 
time that it is within our plant. 
We owe that product our best 
thought as to the purpose for 
which it is being formed. We owe 
ourselves and our posterity a 
better job of selling our product 
to ourselves and to the rest of the 
world. 

Business or profession, educa- 
tion is entitled to operate and be 
evaluated by standards that are 
successfully operating today. 


A little girl of five said to her mother 
at bedtime, “I’ve had such a happy day, 
Mother, so much happier than yes- 
terday.” 

“Really?” the mother replied. “What 
made it so different from yesterday?” 

“Well, the wise cherub answered, 
“yesterday my thoughts pushed me 
around—today I pushed them around!” 
—Margery Wilson, Make Up Your 
Mind (Stokes). 
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The Raven 


ROBT. H. WHITE 





After a host of high political and 
military honors had been be- 
stowed upon Sam Houston, in- 
cluding that of governor of two 
states, United States Senator, 
Commander-in-Chief of an Army, 
and the President of the Republic 
of Texas, the always romantic in- 
dividual was asked which office 
during his entire career had af- 
forded him the greatest amount of 
pride. How few people know or 
have even heard of Houston’s re- 
markable reply to the query, as 
quoted by his recent biographer, 
Marquis James: 


When a young man in Tennessee I 
kept a country school, being then about 
eighteen years of age, and a tall, 
strappling fellow. At noon after the 
luncheon, which I and my pupils ate 
together out of our baskets, I would 
go into the woods and cut me a “sour 
wood” stick, trim it carefully in cir- 
cular spirals and thrust one-half of it 
into the fire, which would turn it blue, 
leaving the other half white. With this 
emblem of ornament and authority in 
my hand, dressed in a hunting shirt 
of flowered calico, a long queue down 
my back, and the sense of authority 
over my pupils, I experienced a higher 
feeling of dignity and self-satisfaction 
than from any office or honor which I 
have since held, 


Two factors appear to have ex- 
erted considerable sway with 
young Houston’s pedagogical ex- 
perience in Blount County—his 
dislike of manual labor and his 
getting in debt. There was noth- 
ing romantic to his romantic spirit 
about chopping logs for firewood 
and plowing a hillside on which 
grew patches of corn and tobacco. 
Furthermore, his rather idlesome 
habits had exceeded his small 
supply of cash. The Tennessee 
law of imprisonment for debt was 
still in effect, and Sam preferred 
the open air and the company of 
wild Cherokee Indians to the con- 
fines of the country “goal” of 
strongly-notched logs presided 
over by the local “high sheriff” 
who was the general factotum of 
those times. And so, the mighty 
chieftain of later days “opened a 
school” in or near Maryville, ask- 
ing eight instead of the customary 
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six dollars for a year’s tuition. By 
the time corn-gathering and to- 
bacco-picking, plus cold weather, 
had brought his pedagogical 
career to a close, Sam had amassed 
money sufficient to pay his debts. 
Then he ceased to be “monarch 
of all he surveyed” in that log 
schoolhouse wherein his sour 
wood “persuader” had helped 
maintain law and order. Ac- 
cording to Marquis James in The 
Raven, the recent discovery of a 
pair of lead “knucks” in a chink 
over the door casing of Sam’s 
schoolhouse carried incriminating 
evidence of the young professor’s 
extra “fortification,” for said 
“knucks” bore the words “S. 
Houston.” For switching or slug- 
ging, apparently the tyro took as 
much precaution as the profes- 
sional pedagogue of those pioneer 
times. 

But Sam Houston was to know 
no longer the quietude and dignity 
of the schoolmaster. The Creek 
War came on, and into it rushed 
young Houston headlong. At the 
battle of the Horseshoe, Houston 
was gravely wounded by a barbed 
arrow in the thigh. Unable to ex- 
tract the arrow by his own 
strength, Houston ordered a sol- 
dier todo so. Several efforts were 
necessary to pull the barbed mis- 
sile from the stricken leg. In- 
capacitated for further military 
service at the time (1814), he was 
carried back to his mother’s home 
in Blount County for recuper- 
ation. 

Follow him for the next ten 
years! Elected Lieutenant in the 
regular army, and assigned to the 
Adjutant-General’s office in Nash- 
ville; appointed sub-agent to the 
Cherokee Indians; resigned from 
the army in 1818. That same year 
he began the study of law, was 
admitted to the bar, and opened 
an office in Lebanon. The next 
year, he was appointed Adjutant- 
General of Tennessee and was 
elected Prosecuting Attorney of 
Davidson County. In 1821, he was 
elected Major-General of Tennes- 





see Militia, and two years later he 
was a member of Congress. In 
1814, a wounded and comparative- 
ly unknown soldier: in 1824 a 
member of Congress, and a year 
later elected for the second term. 

Houston’s next promotion in 
Tennessee politics was in 1827, 
when he was elected governor. 
The handsome bachelor governor, 
in January, 1829, married Eliza 
Allen, the belle of Gallatin and 
the daughter of a highly aristo- 
cratic family. In less than three 
months thereafter, domestic dis- 
aster entered the gubernatorial 
circle. Without explanation to 
even intimate friends, Governor 
Sam Houston wrote a note to Wil- 
liam Hall, Speaker of the Senate, 
resigning as governor of Tennes- 
see. Neither then nor afterward, 
did Houston shed any light upon 
his “private afflictions however 
deep or incurable,” but he left 
behind the bride of eleven weeks 
and boarded a steamboat that car- 
ried him to the western waters. 
Thenceforth, Sam Houston be- 
came identified in particular with 
the fate of Texas. Within two 
years, he was elected Commander- 
in-Chief of the Provisional Army 
and participated in numerous 
bloody battles with the Mexican 
troops. In 1836, the ex-governor 
of Tennessee was elected the first 
president of the Republic of 
Texas, and reelected five years 
later. When Texas was admitted 
into the Union in 1845, it was none 
other than Sam Houston who was 
elected to the United States 
Senate, with a second election 
coming six, years later. Upon 
completion of his second term as 
Senator, he was elected Governor 
of Texas in 1859. Differing with 
the general sentiment of Texas 
which was favorable to secession, 
Houston resigned the governor- 
ship in 1861 and died the year fol- 
lowing. 

It is doubtful whether a more 
romantic character has strolled 
through the pages of our country’s 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Everybody's Jobh—The Teacher's Job 


OTIS A. CROSBY 
; President 
School Public Relations Association 





What are the opportunities for 
the classroom teacher in the im- 
portant work of school public re- 
lations? Does it mean added 
duties or is it a vehicle for the 
cultivating of genuine apprecia- 
tion for the work of teachers and 
for the opportunities and accom- 
plishments of the school? 

At the outset and in fairness to 
all teachers, it should be empha- 
sized that public relations is 
everybody’s job. Since teachers 
are in the majority in every school 
system and because they are near 
the heart and hope of the child, 
they constitute a major link in 
the building of good will and the 
influencing of opinion in favor of 
the best possible educational op- 
portunities for every boy and girl. 

The story is told of a man who 
on his way to the office one morn- 
ing observed that there were no 
newspapers for sale, no radio pro- 
grams, and all store windows were 
vacated of displays. Before he 
could comprehend this strange 
situation he awakened and real- 
ized it was only a dream. He 
commented to a friend, “How like 
the schools and teachers — their 
services are excellent, their re- 
sults ever so good, but they avail 
themselves of no display windows 
for the exhibition of their work, 
and no newspapers and radio pro- 
grams to tell of their efforts and 
their accomplishments. Their 
good work is almost without 
recognition.” 

If teachers are to create good 
will and influence opinion in 
favor of good schools, they will 
want to impress the public with 
their love of children. Always 
the child will be projected as the 
one purpose for which the school 
exists. 

Schools are seldom adjudicated 
on their major faults, but rather 
in terms of the little acts of the 
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teacher—failure to praise Junior 
for a good spelling lesson, a harsh 
word for a child with incomplete 
home work, irritation at the 
teacher’s demand for a new note- 
book when the old has a few pages 
yet unused. Fairness in dealing 
with children; a_ professional, 
practical diagnosis of child-school 
problems, respect for the eco- 
nomic conditions of the home, and 
the health of the child—these 
things create within the parent 
understanding and good _ will 
toward the teacher and the school. 

Teachers can do much to in- 
terpret the whole school to the 
home—the encouragement of stu- 
dent letters of “facts to know 
about your schools”; an informal 
talk about personal travels or 
hobbies before the Four o’Clock 
Club or the Ladies Friendly Circle 
will help impress the public with 
the fact that teachers are people. 
Cooperation with the administra- 
tion in the preparation of a mime- 
ographed page on such popular 
subjects as “How We Teach Read- 
ing,” and “The Place of Citizen- 
ship in Today’s Schools” do much 
to create understanding. Teach- 
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ers should have confidence in 
their knowledge of the economic 
values of education—a story that 
every citizen may come to know 
with growing pride. Respect for 
professional ethics; the right of 
the public schools to distribute in- 
come in such amounts that boys 
and girls have a full chance to the 
pursuit of education to the full 
extent of their abilities; and the 
tremendous importance of an ade- 
quate amount of good school 
equipment and supplies — these 
are matters of moment in a suc- 
cessful educational program. They 
help materially in making peace 
permanent and in creating good 
will and respect toward schools. 

Teachers can do much to de- 
velop effective public relations 
through a systematic and scien- 
tific sampling of citizen opinion 
regarding the schools. What do 
our publics think of what we now 
do; what are they misinterpreting; 
what do they want that we may 
not now be doing or contemplat- 
ing in our educational program? 
Such information constitutes the 
very basis of public relations. 
Teachers can be most effective in 
the determining and measuring 
opinion regarding the schools. 
They can greatly fortify the work 
of the administration both as in- 
dividual teachers and in group ac- 
tivity. Such teacher attention to 
public relations constitutes the 
very basis of good school relations. 
Teachers well know that the child 
is the most potent interpreter of 
schools. Anything that lends to 
good relations with the school 
child gets at public relations 
where it counts most. 

Local and state teacher associa- 
tions do much to stimulate and 
guide individual teacher efforts in 
influencing opinion in favor of 
better schools. It is through such 
cooperation and the professional 
desire of every educator to sub- 
ordinate all efforts to the one pur- 
pose for which schools exist—the 
full education of every child—that 
we can look to an educational sys- 
tem that will make reality of the 
winning of the peace. 
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Educational Memories 


From the January, 1936, Issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER 





Dr. Sue Powers, superintendent 
of Shelby County Schools, and B. 
L. Hassell, principal of the Clarks- 
ville High School, were elected to 
membership on the state accredit- 
ing committee of the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States at the 
meeting of that body in Louisville, 
Kentucky, December 2-6, 1935. 
This committee consisted of Roy 
R. Vance, High School Supervisor, 
Chairman; S. J. McCallie, Mc- 
Callie School, Chattanooga; Paul 
L. Palmer, University of Chatta- 
nooga, Chattanooga; Dr. R. F. 
Thomason, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville; C. T. Kirkpatrick, 
Hume-Fogg High School, Nash- 
ville; B. L. Hassell, Clarksville 
High School, Clarksville; and Sue 
M. Powers, superintendent of 
Shelby County Schools, Memphis. 

* * * 


Felix W. Woodward, professor 
of English at Austin Peay Normal, 
was doing graduate work at Van- 
derbilt University. 

* * * 

Commissioner W. D. Cocking 
returned from the Annual Con- 
ference of State Commissioners 
of Education in Washington, De- 
cember 10-12, 1935. At this con- 
ference Dr. Cocking read a paper 
on legislative trends respecting 
public education in the United 
States. 

aa * * 

Dr. Doak S. Campbell, Director 
of Surveys and Field Studies, 
George Peabody College for 
Teachers, was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Hill McAlister to member- 
ship on the state board of educa- 
tion as successor to the late Judge 
Peck of Springfield. 

* * * 

Superintendent W. C. Dodson, 
Davidson County, purchased for 
himself a very much needed new 
car. He was proud of his new 
possession. He drove it up to the 
front of his office, left it for a 
moment, and upon his return 
found that his car was gone. The 
man who would steal from a 
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school teacher is perhaps the 
meanest man in the world. 
ye ~@ 


For the first time in its history 
the Scott County Teachers Asso- 
ciation voted 100 per cent mem- 
bership in the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. This action was 
a compliment to the active young 
superintendent of Scott County 
Schools, John Lee West. 


* * * 


Miss Louise Oakley, Lexington, 
was employed by the Henderson 
County Board of Education as 
supervisor of the county ele- 
mentary schools. Miss Oakley 
succeeded Miss Ruth Norden, re- 
signed. Miss Norden accepted a 
teaching position in Henderson 


‘ County. 


We must, therefore, redouble our 
efforts during these critical times to 
make our schools and colleges render 
ever more efficient service in support 
of our cherished democratic institu- 
tions.—Franklin Roosevelt. 








School Board Members 
Meeting 


The Tennessee Association of 
Public School Board Members 
will hold its annual meeting on 
January 10, 1946, at the Andrew 
Jackson Hotel, beginning at ten 
A.M. 

In addition to the summary of 
the recently conducted confer- 
ences, those committees which 
were appointed will report their 
findings and the annual election 
of officers will be held. 

It is expected that a large repre- 
sentation of school board members 
and superintendents will attend 
this meeting since much interest 
was shown in the topics for fur- 
ther investigation by the appoint- 
ed committees. 


We'll believe the air age has arrived 
when we see a two-passenger plane 
go by with seven or eight high schoo! 
students in it. — The Wall Street 
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But just imagine how you would feel if after days or 
weeks of illness, accident or quarantine a friendly Air- 
Mail letter came to you with a check enclosed. Surely 
such a letter would help speed your recovery. 
Thousands of teachers have known what it means to 
be under the T.C.U. Umbrella. They will tell you these 
things about T.C.U.— 
@ The cost of 10-Way Protection is very low— 
less than a nickel a day. 
@ T.C.U. settlements are surprisingly prompt— 
all checks are sent by Air Mail. 
@ AT.C.U. Policy says what it means and means 
what it says. 
@ T.C.U. never has, never will, and never can 
ask you to pay an extra assessment. 
Why not get all the facts about T.C.U. friendly “10-Way Pro- 
tection”’ today? will call. 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Building Lincoln 8, ka 
=-<(ase, FREE INFORMATION COUPON ©<<--- 
To the T.C.U., 5225 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
tection. Send me full details without obligation. 
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Educational and Cultural Conference 


BELMONT FARLEY 
National Education Association 





The United Nations Conference 
to create an Educational and Cul- 
tural Organization opened in Lon- 
don November i as planned. The 
first session was greeted by Ellen 
Wilkinson, British Minister of 
Education and a delegate to the 
Conference. “This new educa- 
tional organization,” she said, 
“should have roots deep down in 
every country so that every school 
and every teacher can feel that 
they can make their voices heard 
there.” 

While the main purpose of the 
present meeting of this Confer- 
ence is to adopt a charter which 
determines the character and 
privileges of membership and the 
functions of the organization, the 
problems of education were intro- 
duced along with plans for the 
machinery to solve them. The 
reconstruction of liquidated edu- 
cational institutions and school 
systems in Europe was a matter 
of first concern. 

The seven American delegates 
and their twenty-six advisers 
joined three hundred delegates, 
observers, and technical advisers 
representing forty-three of the 
United Nations in London the last 
week of October. The United 
States representatives, Assistant 
Secretary of State William Benton 
stressed, were chosen as spokes- 
men for the country as a whole 
and not as representatives of 
special groups or interests. Among 
those who accompanied the dele- 
gation in various capacities are: 
George D. Stoddard, president- 
elect of the University of Illinois 
and a member of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association; F. 
L. Schlagle, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City, Kansas, 
President of the National Educa- 
tion Association; and William G. 
Carr, Associate Secretary of the 
National Education Association. 
Dr. Stoddard is one of the seven 
delegates to the Conference. The 
delegation is headed by Archibald 
MacLeish, former head of the 
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Library of Congress and Assistant 
Secretary of State under Secre- 
tary Stettinius. Other delegates 
include: William Benton, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State; Harlow 
Shapley, Director, Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory; Congressman 
Chester E. Merrow, New Hamp- 
shire, member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the United 
States House of Representatives; 
Senator James E. Murray, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor; and Miss 
Mildred C. Thompson, dean, Vas- 
sar College. President Schlagle 
joins Grayson Kefauver, absent on 
leave from his position as Dean 
of the School of Education at 
Stanford University and a consult- 
ant of the United States Depart- 
ment of State, as adviser to the 
American delegation. Other ad- 
visers designated include: Harriet 
W. Elliott, dean of women, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Her- 
bert Emmerich, director, Public 
Administration Clearing House, 
Chicago; Luther H. Evans, librar- 
ian of Congress; Waldo Leland, 


director, American Council of 
Learned Societies; Alexander 
Meiklejohn, former president, 


Amherst College, and professor 
emeritus of education, University 
of Wisconsin; George Schuster, 
president, Hunter College, New 
York; and Mark Starr, education 
director, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, A. F. of 
L., New York City. 

William G. Carr is the deputy 
secretary general of the interna- 
tional secretariat for the Confer- 
ence. Dr. Carr is the only mem- 
ber of the secretariat from the 








United States. Kenneth Holland, 
a member of the N. E. A. Core 
Committee on International Rela- 
tions and President of the Inter- 
American Foundation, accom- 
panied the delegation to London 
as a technical expert. 

The Soviet government re- 
frained from participation in the 
Conference, presumably upon the 
grounds that organization subor- 
dinate to the Economic and Social 
Council should not be created un- 
til the Council itself is established. 
The expression of their view on 
this matter came to hand only 
three weeks before the opening of 
the meeting after some delegates 
had already left their homes for 
the Conference. The Economic 
and Social Council will likely be 
established in January, 1946. 


& 
David Cohen Wins State 
Essay Contest 

David Cohen has been awarded 
the American Legion state prize 
for his essay on “Thomas Jefferson 
and His Contribution to American 
Democracy.” This award was 
made at the Hermitage Hotel in 
Nashville by Mrs. Charles Gilbert 
of Connecticut, who is visiting the 
State of Tennessee. The award 
was a set of The World Book En- 
cyclopedia. 

David Cohen was the winner of 
the Giles County medal and the 
Middle Tennessee cash award for 
his essay. The contest was spon- 
sored by the American Legion 
Auxiliary. 
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Ane: princip all can keep in close 
touch with t ~ many new things in 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION by reading 
the sensational NEW magazine — 
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The Journal on Audio-Visual Learning 
E. M. HALE and COMPANY, Publishers, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Every teacher, 
superintendent and 
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1946: For each and everyone of you, 
each and every day—a Happy New 
Year of true peace and progress. 
Fe it 
OVER 90,000,000 specially manufac- 
tured books were supplied by publishers 
during the war to the armed forces—an 
average of about 8 books for each person. 
a tl 
DYNAMIC and functional are the many 
visual aids in ArnitHmetTic WE Use 
(Grades 2-9) by Brueckner, Grossnickle, 
Merton and Bedford. 
Co td 
“PUBLISHERS to the English-speaking 
World” is a Winston slogan validated 
by recent textbook shipments to Cuba, 
Egypt, England, Haiti, Honduras, Iran, 
exico, Newfoundland, Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, S. America, Tasmania. 
i el 
SURVEY reveals that “The unmarried 
woman who makes $2,000 a year spends 
more money on her clothes and upkeep 
than the wife of a man who makes 
$10,000 a year.” 


SINCE release six years ago, sales of 
Easy Grow Ts In Reapina have about 
quadrupled the gross number of copies 
estimated for THe New Encianp 
PRIMER over a period of 150 years. Want 
to know more about the little primerthat 
“taught millions to read and not one to 
sin”? Write Winston Flashes, 


wee 
SKEPTICAL we are indeed, but the 
weather man is right 85% of the time. 

OPP 
MODERN LANGUAGE teachers all over 
the world recently celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Dr. E. B. DeSauzé’s 
CLEVELAND Puan for the Teaching of 
Romance Languages. 

PPI 
DANNY DICTION: Do you know him? He 
is accurate—he is modern—he is thor- 
ough. He will help your students to use 
Tue Winston Dictionary, Advanced, 
College or Encyclopedic Editions by 
four quiz booklets, free upon your request. 
Write for copies to Winston Flashes. 

a el 
JANUARY 17, 240 years ago— Benjamin 
Franklin, prirter, inventor, philosopher, 
diplomat, patriot and enthusiastic sup- 
porter of education, was born. Franklin 
claimed “If a man empties his purse into 
his head, no one can take it from him.” 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 igo] Tel. hfe) 
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They Tell Me... 


Lieutenant Colonel Creed F. 
Bates has resumed his duties as 
principal of Chattanooga High 
School. 

Mr. E. K. Smith who has served 
as principal in the absence of 
Colonel Bates will be retained in 
an administrative capacity by the 
Chattanooga City Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Lieutenant Commander John 
Hicks has just been released from 
the Navy. He brings with him a 
new wife from Illinois. 

Forrest Reed, manager of Ten- 
nessee Book Company, has con- 
tributed an article, “Fifty Years 
of Best Sellers,” to the Journal 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The article first appeared 
in the Tennessee Book News, pub- 
lication of the Tennessee Book 
Company. 

Several pupils from Humphreys 
County made a sight-seeing trip 
to Nashville recently. They were 
accompanied by the following 
teachers: Lorraine Inman, Re- 
becca May, Sammy Stanfield, and 
Will Stringer. 

B. L. Drinkard has accepted 
the position as principal of the 
Ripley High School. 

Mr. John Richardson, former 
principal at Ripley, has been 
named high school supervisor for 
West Tennessee. 

Herman Osteen is the new prin- 
cipal of Collierville High School. 
He succeeded Mr. E. H. Harrell 
who is now with the Veterans 
Administration. 

W. H. DeShazo of Humboldt 
has assumed his duties as princi- 
pal of Bells School. 

Fifty citizens of Kingsport re- 
cently requested the City Board 
of Education to increase salaries 
of the teachers of that city. 

Most school systems observed 
American Education Week with 
appropriate programs. Many 
schools reported that large num- 
bers of parents visited the schools. 

Oakley Massey of Henderson- 
ville recently led a panel discus- 
sion on “Better Schools and Bet- 
ter Educational Programs,” be- 
fore the P.-T. A. of Henderson- 
ville. 

The P.-T. A. of Henderson re- 





cently passed resolutions com- 
mending Mr. T. H. Williams for 
the fine work done at Chester 
County High School over a 
twenty-five-year period. Mr. 
Williams is now with the Veter- 
ans Administration. 

“Back-to-School Night” was ob- 
served recently in Covington. A. 
F. Bridges, R. K. Castellani, and 
Paul Shoaf were in charge. The 
schools were open to the parents 
for visitation. 

J. W. Byrn of Sylvia has ac- 
cepted full-time work with the 
Quarrie Corporation, publishers 
of The World Book Encyclopedia. 
Mr. Byrn was for many years 
principal of the high school at 
Charlotte. 

€ 


Science Talent Search 


The Tennessee Academy of 
Science, through its president, 
Hanor A. Webb, head of the De- 
partment of Chemistry, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, has 
announced the inauguration of a 
state-wide search for science tal- 
ent among high school students. 

Every senior high school boy 
and girl in the state of Tennessee, 
whether in public or private 
school, who aspires to be a scien- 
tist, has a two-way offer of assist- 
ance. By entering the national 
competition — the Fifth Annual 
Science Talent Search—he may 
win a five-day trip to Washington 
and a Westinghouse Science 
Scholarship valued at $100 to 
$2,400. And by entering the state 
competition — the Tennessee Sci- 
ence Talent Search—he may also 
win a special award. 

Complete details of the Tennes- 
see Science Talent Search can be 
obtained from Kendall E. Born, 
Secretary, Tennessee Academy of 
Science, State Division of Geol- 
ogy, Nashville, Tennessee. 


1946 GOVERNMENT JOBS! 
Begin $1,506 to $2,650 Year 

Why not get a Big Paid dependable postwar 
= with the United States Government? 

ake a career of government service. Have 
the income justified by Fd education. Vet- 
erans get preference. rite immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. K-61, Rochester 4. 
N. Y.—free 32-page Civil Service Book, with 
list of positions and full particulars telling 
you how to qualify for them. 
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They Said It in °97 


[The following was taken from “The 
Tennessee Teachers Journal’ for Jan- 
uary, 1897. It is our plan to present 
excerpts from this bound volume for 
1897 in the Tennessee Teacher so that 
you may know what they wrote about 
in those days.—Editor.] 


GREETING 


We wish you all a happy New 
Year. We hope that this year may 
bring to you opportunities for self- 
culture and improvement, and 
that you may take advantage of 
every opportunity. 

This morning, as the glorious 
sun rose and scattered splintered 
pencils of resplendent light into 
millions of homes, and sent its 
swift flying shafts into the utter- 
most regions of animal nature, 
there arose with it fresh duties 
and new responsibilities. Let the 
inspiration of conscious power stir 
you for the active participation in 
the progress of the age, and be 
not content with enjoying the 
pageantry of time’s procession. 
but enter the march and add your 
force to the line of advancement. 

As you glance over these lines 
let your mind freely pass in re- 
view those with whom you have 
been associated during the past 
year, and select for more careful 
consideration those who are trying 
to do more than drift with the 
current. How many are left to 
move on with the ceaseless roll 
of life’s current? Maybe for a 
short while some of these will 
make a spasmodic effort to throw 
themselves out of the current and 
establish an individuality, but 
soon tire and fall back, to be con- 
tent with discontentment. 

What does life mean to vou? 
What are you trying to do? Deep 
down in your heart, within your 
true self, there is some purpose in 
view, and you have it within your 
power to realize a great measure 
the longing of your heart, but it 
takes self-denial, perseverance, 
close study and an unswerving 
loyalty to your ideal. You may 
be poor, misunderstood in your 
purposes and discouraged by 
many obstacles, but if your pur- 
pose is a pure and noble one do 
not falter, but strive on, making 
use of everything, however simple 
and weak, that will aid you in ob- 
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taining your object. Set some sta- 
tion not so far ahead, work to this, 
and then set another mark, and 
constantly move forward and up- 
ward in the scale of life. 

Almost every day we hear the 
exultant shout of some triumph- 
ant seeker after a bit of the un- 
known, and so fast are we de- 
veloping the hidden treasures of 
nature, science, and art, we are 
reminded of the gleeful shouts of 
children as they discover their dis- 
tended stockings on Xmas morn- 
ing. Today all stand with admiring 
gaze before some startling dis- 
covery, and tomorrow this is ren- 
dered commonplace by even a 
greater discovery. In the full 
light of this brilliant cathodic dis- 
play we greet you, and bid you 
God-speed in your labor of love 
and business of thought-stimula- 
tion and soul-culture. 

Back of all this display of genius 
and talent, back of all this re- 
search—all those fast developing 
wonders — is the work of the 
teacher. His labors lead to all 
these, and his mind, aided by the 
infinite mind, inspired these dis- 
coveries, and to the teaching body 
be all the honor and glory, save 
the highest, which is to Him who 
“makes all things.” 

In the light of these achieve- 
ments we greet you, and urge you 
not to faint by the way side, but 
press on in your high calling, con- 
verting all around you into energy 
and power, and developing the 
crude material about you into 
beauty, symmetry and the high- 
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est possibility of man, unfolding 
to God the noblest work of his 
image. May the Father bless you 
in your labors, and crown your 
efforts with success. 

* 


Mark H. Hawley Attacks 
High Cost of Illiteracy 


Former member of Admiral 
Nimitz’ staff states a million men 
might have been salvaged for the 
Armed Forces if proper use had 
been made of our educational 
facilities. 

Commenting on the need for 
federal school aid, Mark H. Haw- 
ley, who served with Admiral 
Nimitz’ staff as Assistant Officer 
in Charge of the Fleet Motion 
Picture Office, stated that “during 
World War II at least one million 
men were classified 4-F because of 
poor schooling.” 

“Such a waste of our human re- 
sources is appalling,” commented 
Mr. Hawley, who is President of 
Intercontinental Audio Video Cor- 
poration, 61 West 56 Street, New 
York City, “and it is to be hoped 
that the federal government will 
be shocked into taking corrective 
steps. State and local educational 
efforts leave much to be desired 
in some sections and federal ac- 
tion seems to provide the only 
feasible ‘over-all’ solution.” 

“Some arch-conservatives op- 
pose such aid fearing federal con- 
trol of the schools, but such fears 
are groundless since federal sub- 
sidies applied to textbooks and 
other teaching aids would offer no 
opportunity for control.” 

Mr. Hawley, who during his 
naval service, made many training 
films, pointed out that the federal 
government through its war ex- 
periences and its extensive de- 
velopment of new audio-visual 
techniques, now has at hand the 
means of revolutionizing educa- 
tion. “I strongly urge that the 
federal government not only con- 
tinue the development of these 
techniques but that it also sub- 
sidize their use by state and local 
educational authorities. The cost 
of such subsidies would be small 
indeed when compared to the high 
cost of producing another genera- 
tion containing so high a number 
of illiterates.” 
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A list of free and inexpensive class- 
room helps available from Tennessee 
Teacher’s advertisers. 

Make it easy for yourself to get the 
many attractive offerings of Tennessee 
Teacher’s advertisers. If you are in a 
hurry for the material, use the adver- 
tiser’s own coupon. Or, use the single 
column below for ordering as many as 
you can use to good advantage. 

94. Six Steps to Safety is a con- 
cise little pamphlet for the 
safer transportation of school 
children. Excellent to put in- 
to the hands of anyone who 
drives buses or supervises the 
children who ride _ school 
buses. (Superior Coach Corp.) 

95. The Talking Millstones is an 
exciting new children’s book 
about flour milling. It is an 
authentic but fictional eighty- 
page history of the develop- 
ment of milling since the time 
of primitive man. Designed 
as a teaching aid for use with 
grade school children. Offer 
limited to one copy to a teach- 
er or library. (Pillsbury In- 
stitute of Flour Milling His- 
tory.) 

96. “The Waterwheel Generator 
Chart” is an eight-color wall 
chart showing the cutaway 
view of the waterwheel gen- 
erator. Major operating parts 
indicated. Recommended for 
vocational training and 
physics classes. Size, twenty- 
five inches by thirty-six 
inches. Price, $2.00. (Wes- 
tinghouse.) 

97. Dictionary Games and Exer- 
cises is offered to English 
teachers in elementary and 
junior high schools with the 
hope that they may find it 
helpful in teaching the use of 
the dictionary. (G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company.) 

98. “The Story of New England’s 
Traditional Baked Beans” is 
a beautiful, instructive book- 
let, especially helpful to the 
fourth through seventh grade 
social science classes. Copies 
available for each member of 
class. (Burnham & Morrill 
Company.) 
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The Children's Friend 
Resolutions Adopted by A. C. E. 
Chattanooga Branch 

The children of the whole world 
have lost an understanding friend 
in the passing of Miss Lucy Gage 
of Peabody College. She devoted 
a lifetime of service to the wel- 
fare of young children. 

Miss Gage was a pioneer in the 
field of early elementary educa- 
tion. In 1896 she began kinder- 
garten work in Chicago. Later 
she moved to Oklahoma and while 
there was instrumental in getting 
a bill through the Legislature 
which established free public 
kindergartens for the first time in 
our country. She came to Pea- 
body College in 1920. While at 
Peabody College she established 
the well-known “Greenhouse,” an 
experimental laboratory for teach- 
ers. In this laboratory she led 
prospective teachers to develop 
their own resourcefulness. 

Miss Gage was internationally 
known through her books and ar- 
ticles on education. From 1925- 
1928, she was National President 
of the Primary Teacher’s Council, 
later a member of the National 
Council of Nursery Schools, also a 
member of the Advisory Board of 
Progressive Education and the 
Board of the Tennessee Associa- 
tion of Childhood Education. 

Teachers who were privileged 
to be under her leadership found 
her to be patient, understanding, 
gracious and ever ready to help 
with any problem brought to her. 
Her consecration to the task of 
teaching inspired all who came in 





Her influence 

will be felt for many generations. 
HAZEL COCHRUM 
CORINNE BREEDEN 
MARY MACKINLEY 


contact with her. 


An Arkansas farmer asked the 
United States Army to build him a new 
front porch, because so many soldiers 
came calling on his pretty daughter 
that their combined weight finally 
caved in the porch floor.—Katharine 
Brush, Out of My Mind, Doubleday, 
Doran. 


Hellyweed’s 16mm ploneer 
theatrical film studie 


now available for 


JANUARY BOOKINGS 


in 16mm full ceoler 


x 
“JEEP-HERDERS”. . « fost-action story 
of Gi's and jeeps 
"DETOUR TO DANGER”... adventure, 
high ¢ 


ond romance 


x short” subject” 


"PRIMITIVE PATZCUARO”..fimes 
in picturesque old Mexico 

“FORTUKIO BONANOVA” singing in 
concert at the Pan American Bow! 
"MOBO’S LADY”. Hobo, the dog, intro 
duces his lady friend to life on a farm. 
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Teacher Self-Rating 


The following list of traits of 
the good teacher can well be used 
as a check list of our own traits 
to see if we fall in the category of 
the “good” teacher. How many 
do you have? Or better, which 
ones do you lack and can acquire 
by a sincere effort to develop? 

Do you have a commendable 
philosophy of education? 

Can you adapt yourself to 
change? 

Do you take pride in an attrac- 
tive personal appearance? 

Do you have a wide interest or 
are your interests single-tracked? 

Are you dependable and prompt 
in meeting your obligations and in 
performing your duties? 

Are you considerate of others, 
cooperative, and tactful in your 
relations with others? 

Can you refrain from gossip and 
small talk? 

Do you have enthusiasm for 
your work and exercise imagina- 
tion and originality? 

Are you willing to take sugges- 
tions and constructive criticism? 
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Have you a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward your pupils and re- 
spond eagerly to their requests 
or needs for counsel? 

Do your pupils have a well-de- 
fined purpose in their work? 

Do your pupils really care about 
what they are doing? Are they 
interested? 

Are you aware of individual 


needs of your pupils and are you 
meeting them? 

Do you monopolize the class 
period or are your pupils doing 
the work? 

Do you make a self-evaluation 
as well as a child-evaluation? 

Would you rate yourself a good, 
fair, excellent, or poor teacher? 

—From Chattanooga School. 
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might help you with 
your problem of getting your class to enjoy books 


Based on belief, alert youngsters can become interested in any 
subject they know something about, you might plan a program of 
Reading All Round a popular subject such as Horses. Working 

toward this, you might confer with your Librarian about books 


needed or choose them for yourself. 


Then ask the class to read round 
the subject in preparation for a 
radio-style quiz program in which 

all would take part. The ques- 
tions could be based on the fol- 
lowing hints, varied of course 
according to reading needs 
and your own original ideas. 

1. Name and describe the favorite 
mounts of Richard 1, Buffalo Bill, 


Robert E. Lee, Sitting Bul!, Lone 
Ranger and Alexander the Great. 
2. In what works of fiction do 
the following appear: Rozinante, 
Babieca, Velvet, Smoky, Bobcat, 
Mancha and Gato, the Magic 


Horse? 


3. What characteristics distinguish 
the following: Pegasus, Sleipner, 
the Trojan Horse, Iron Horse, Crazy 


Horse and Man-O-War? 







These questions should direct 
a fairly broad search through 
the pages of literature, my- 
thology, biography and con- 
temporary stories. 

This suggestion made by Miss 
Bethany C. Swearingen, Assist- 
ant Librarian, Public Library, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

We hope the above is helpful 
to you just as chewing Gum 
helps millions of people daily. 
A benefit that might especially 
appeal to you as a teacher, 
is that chewing seems to aid 
concentration and to keep the 
mind awake...a welcome aid 
after a hard day at school, 
when you are home and want 
to read or mark papers, etc. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint— és not avat/able. We only wish 
there were a bigger supply of all Chewing Gum to help you 
out so that more people could get the benefits from the 
chewing. For, keep in mind, it 1s the chewing that does 
you the good not the brand, 
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SCIENCE 
(Continued from page 18) 


rate scientist it is necessary to get 
a good start early, and a good start 
early means good _ secondary 
school teaching.” 

It is interesting to compare Ten- 
nessee with other states of like 
population as to our retentive stu- 
dent ability and our state quota 
under the bill. Table I is set up 
to include states near Tennessee’s 
population level. 


TABLE I 
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Alabama... .2,832,961 16,222 80 
Georgia . . 8,123,723 18,302 90 
Indiana ...... 3,427,796 37,470 184 
rere 2,538,268 30,671 151 
Kentucky ....2,845,627 17,675 87 
Louisiana ... .2,363,880 17,405 86 
Minnesota .. .2,792,300 30,337 149 
Oklahoma .. .2,336,434 23,467 116 
Tennessee... .2,915,841 17,857 88 
Virginia .....2,677,773 20,263 100 
Wisconsin ....3,137,587 33,464 165 


It is important to notice in the 
reading of the above table how 
states with less total population 
than Tennessee have a greater re- 
tention of students through the 
high school levels. Likewise they 
have a greater quota of scholar- 
ship students. Tennessee does not 
seem to be holding her own in 
comparison with other Southern 
States. 


The purpose of Table II is to 
demonstrate the number of peo- 
ple there are in the above states 
per high school graduate and the 
number of people there are in the 
state per scholarship allotted. 


TABLE II 
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Alabama ........ ey 35,400 
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eer 136 27,500 
Minnesota ........... 92 18,700 
Oklahoma ..... 100 20,100 
Tennessee 163 33,100 
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Virgie cis... 26,800 
WISOIGI cig desc. 94 19,000 


The problem has been stated. 
The teachers of Tennessee must 
reach up to solve it. 


Education and 60,000,000 
Jobs 


“From any long-run point of 
view education is, therefore, the 
most important single activity of 
civilized man.” 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Commerce, says this in 60,000,000 
Jobs. Among his other observa- 
tions are these: 


Education for the General 
Welfare 

“We must educate our children 
not only to make a success in life 
as competitive individuals — but 
also, and even more important, to 
work together in the service of 
the general welfare. In recent 
years, education has placed so 
much emphasis on the individual, 
and so little on the general wel- 
fare, that both government and 
business have become more and 
more a battleground of selfish 
pressure groups.” 


Federal Aid 
“This is a shocking statement 
to make, I know—but the United 
States, considering her material 
wealth, is one of the most back- 
ward nations in education in the 
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world. True it is that in certain 
states we spend 125 dollars of 
state and local funds a year to 
educate a child. But in other 
states the local communities are 
so poverty-ridden that they find 
it hard to spend even twenty-five 


dollars a year. The poor educa- 
tion received by the children born 
into these backward areas is both 
a national disgrace and a national 
peril. Before the war state and 
local governments spent $3,000,- 
000,000, of which the state and 
local authorities might furnish 
$2,700,000,000 and federal govern- 
ment $300,000,000. The cost of 
World War II to the federal gov- 
ernment has averaged around 
$300,000,000 a day. Surely, it can 
spend as much in a year to sup- 
port our public school system— 
which, after all, is a front line of 
defense of our national liberties.” 


Adult Education 


“As a nation, we would have a 
much broader knowledge of inter- 
national affairs if more of us 
learned another language. None 
of us is too old to learn something 
new. It is just a question of want- 
ing to learn with the whole in- 
tensity of our being. I put in 
enough spare time to learn a little 
Spanish at fifty—a little Russian 
at fifty-five — and, at fifty-six, 
enough about flying so I could 
solo and land a plane by myself. 
And I have known of others who 
learned to fly at seventy. More- 
over, the older folks, by learning 
new things, often stimulate their 
children. I’m sure that if I hadn’t 
learned Spanish, my daughter and 
one of my sons would never have 
studied the language.” 


You can interrupt the improving of 
a road and ten years later go on with 
it about where you left off, but if you 
interrupt decent care for children and 
ten years later begin again to feel re- 
sponsible for them, you can by_no 
means begin where you left off. You 
find them irreparably grown up, and 
grown up wrong—enemies and liabili- 
ties of their community rather than 
friends and assets—Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, American author. 


Filling out one of those innumerable 
government questionnaires, a retailer 
was asked to list his “fastest moving 
item.” Without hesitation, he wrote: 
“Personnel.” —Judy’s. 
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CHILDREN LIKE TO WRITE 
(Continued from page 10) 


be returned and the individual 
pupils may try to improve their 
compositions in the same way as 
those on the blackboard have been 
improved. Actual experience in 
introducing the procedure of so- 
cialized correction has, within a 
month’s time, shown a remarkable 
improvement in the quality and 
correctness of the first writing of 
a composition. 

A teacher who makes sure that 
her pupils write only when there 
is a vital reason for such writing 


—whether for communication of’ 


ideas or for practice to develop 
improved abilities—and who give 
proper guidance in introducing 
new skills and in teaching the 
techniques of self-improvement, 
may expect good results. Pre- 
vision, planning, and revision are 
keys to successful teaching. 


In the course of one of his lecture 
tours, Mark Twain made a stopover at 
a small California town. Before din- 
ner he visited a barbershop for a 
shave. 

“You're a stranger in town, aren’t 
you?” queried the barber. 
“Yes,” Twain replied. 

first trip here.” 

“You chose a good time to come,” 
the barber continued. “Mark Twain 
is going to lecture tonight. Think 
you'll be going?” 

“Oh, I guess so,” Twain answered. 

“If you haven’t bought your ticket, 
you’ll have to stand,” warned the bar- 
ber, “because everything is sold out.” 

“Doggone!” ejaculated Mark Twain; 
“I never saw such confounded luck! 
Every time that fellow lectures, I have 
to stand.” 


“This is my 
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A young man from the corn belt 
who was enlisting in the Navy was 
asked his birthday. 

“J dunno,” said the youth. “Maw 
never told me.” 

He brightened, “But I’m thirty-two 
years old,” he added. “Maw told me 
once how oid I was, and the rest was 
easy. I added a year every plowing.” 

“When did you add the year,” asked 
the recruiting officer, “at spring or fall 
plowing?” 

The candidate scratched his head. 
“Why, dern it all,” he said, “that ex- 
plains it. I thought I was getting old 
too fast.” 





@ COFFEE SHOP 
© SHELBY ROOM 
© TAP ROOM 

@ BALINESE ROOM 
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Nightly dancing to World-Famous Chalaees 


ALL PUBLIC ROOMS, MANY GUEST ROOMS AIR CONDITIONED 
SCOTT J. STEWART, Managing Director 








THE FOLLOWING PICTURES 
ARE AVAILABLE 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; 
Stratford, the Home of the Lees; Old 
Dominion State; George Washington's 
Virginia; Luray Caverns and Shenandoah 
National Park; The Power Behind the 
Nation; Colonial National Historical Park; 
Apples; All American; Natural Bridge and 
Historic Lexington; Shenandoah National 
Park; and Wonders of the World. De- 
tailed information concerning these films 


will be supplied upon request. 














Virginia's recreational facil- 
ities are a noted feature . . 


glamourous’ beaches, pano- 
ramic Skyline Drive, world- 
renowned natural wonders. 
And there is another feature 

-. in Virginia, Washington 
and Jefferson labored for a new 
Democracy, here are preserved 
historic shrines of a mighty 
nation, Colonial romances 
without number were enacted 
in Old Virginia. 

Preview your Virginia vaca- 
tion via motion pictures — free, 
except for shipping costs. Bor- 
row as many films as you need 
for your school program. 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Room 803, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


> 


VIRGINIA IS EXCITING AS A VACATION LAND... 


SATISFYING AS A HOME 
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FADS, FRILLS 
(Continued from page 6) 


First Speaker: Well, school time is 
limited. Children can’t learn 
everything. Do you feel that it 
is more important that they be 
able to recite a number of facts 
about American history, than 
that they should learn how to 
live together democratically? 

Second Speaker: No, of course 

not, but— 


Episode V 

First Speaker: You’ve got me a 
bit mixed up. When we started 
this conversation you said that 
you agreed with me that there 
should be more emphasis on 
fundamentals, that the fads and 
frills should go out. What did 
you mean? 

Second Speaker: I was sincere. I 
think that no intelligent person 
at any time defends fads and 
frills. To me emphasizing the 
fundamentals means emphasiz- 
ing what the boys and girls need 
most to learn. Apparently you 
and I don’t agree on what the 
fundamentals are. 


First Speaker: Well, what are 
they? How can a person find 
out? 

Second Speaker: That isn’t too 
difficult. The straightforward 
and sensible thing to do is to try 
to learn what jobs or tasks boys 
and girls ought to succeed at, 
and then see to it that they 
learn whatever is necessary for 
this success. 


First Speaker: That sounds rea- 
sonable. 


Second Speaker: And if you do 
that, you will find that in ever 
so many schools boys and girls 
are not learning the real funda- 
mentals. They are not learning, 
for example, how to get along 
with one another, and how to 
think and to reach good judg- 
ments, and how to spend their 
leisure time wisely, and how to 
make their surroundings beau- 
tiful, and how to select good 
food and keep healthy, and how 
to work. 
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First Speaker: Hm-m-m-m. It’s 
something to think about. You 
may have something there. 
Let’s go at it again one of these 
days. 


EMERGENCY TEACHER 
(Continued from page 12) 


the worst student, scholastically 
and morally, to be considered the 
hero. But haven’t we preached 
universal brotherhood, only to 
turn to refusing brotherhood to 
minority groups? Haven’t we said 
that honesty pays, and turned to 
follow the crooked politician? Our 
thinking is muddled. What more 
can we expect of the child? His 
misbehavior is a result of our own 
confusion. 

Education is a powerful tool. 
We have been taught that lesson 
in Germany. Shall we do some 
constructive thinking about our 
system, revise its outmoded parts, 
set a pattern for peace? I was 
just an “emergency teacher,” but 
I felt the great need the children 
have for a new order. Our future 
teachers should be very carefully 
trained. They will need to have 
many tools with which to work 
the clay of modern youth. I am 
no longer teaching; the emergency 
is past. Sometimes I think I 
learned more than I taught. Be 
that as it may, I agree with Harry 
Emerson Fosdick when he says, 
“Tt’s a great time to be alive.”— 
Reprint from Ohio Schools. 


Book Review 


THE PLAIN ENGLISH REVIEWS 
by Walsh and Walsh. Published by 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia. The Plain 
English Reviews provide short refresh- 
er courses for high school students. 
The exercises and accompanying tests 
are keyed to explanatory sections in 
the Plain English Handbook. Cumula- 
tive Review and Sentence Mastery are 
comprehensive twelve-weeks reviews 
of fundamental grammar and good 
English usage. (Tenth and Eleventh 
grades.) Review for Mastery in Eng- 
lish, an intensive six-weeks final 
checkup on grammar, is designed to 
prepare students for college entrance 
requirements. (Twelfth grade.) 





THE RAVEN 
(Continued from page 21) 


history than Sam Houston. 
Throughout the seventy years of 
life, much of which was beset 
with the hardships and vicissi- 
tudes of war, the doughty warrior 
never turned his back upon the 
enemy, but pressed face forward 
even at bloody San Jacinto. Vain 
but rigidly sincere; ambitious but 
always “on the square”; bizarre in 
dress but unique in temperament; 
droll in conversation but power- 
ful in address; such are some of 
the attributes of The Raven. Few 
there are who would say that Sam 
Houston fell short of the mark 
set by his mother when she pre- 
sented her illustrious son a finger 
ring which he wore for more than 
half a century. On its inner sur- 
face was engraved the short but 
weighty word: HONOR. 


MUSIC ACTIVITIES 
(Continued from page 15) 


levels. All the students of this 
school have opportunity to listen 
to the ones suitable for their in- 
dividual age or grade levels. This 
procedure has helped in the stu- 
dent’s appreciation of good music. 


Coffee County 


There is a definite trend toward 
more and better music in our 
schools. 


Sumner County 


A yearly program of music edu- 
cation for our county will be 
worked out soon in teacher study 
groups. The program, which will 
be available to all teachers, will 
emphasize four objectives: listen- 
ing, singing, rhythm, and creative 
music. 


Montgomery County 
(Palmyra School) 


The upper grade teacher in this 
school was qualified to teach 
music while the lower grade 
teacher was not. Therefore, they 
exchanged work so that each 
group might have forty-five 
minutes of music each day. 
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For your complementary classroom reading program. 


Good Books You Have Wanted 


Stretch your book dollars two, three, even more times with CADMUS 
BOOKS—and get all the advantages of the helpful Cadmus plan. 

Cadmus Books are special reprints for school use of popular standard 
books that your bookstore sells from $2 to $4 each—but only such titles 
as have been approved by a group of leading educators. They are color 
and typographical duplicates of the originals, and bound with triple 
reinforcement between covers of soil-resistant cloth—grand books that 











both teachers and pupils like. 


The 230 Cadmus Titles are selected and 
grouped by grades from kindergarten to high 
school—there’sa right set for every classroom. 

Why don’t you send right now for a com- 
plete list of these Popular Cadmus Books. 














Send 


FREE BOOKLET 


Send this coupon for 
the detailed story of 
the CADMUS plan and 
complete list of titles. 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


The Popular Classroom and Library 





Average Price 
only 


87 


Each—Post- 







THE CADMUS 
READING GUIDE 


“GROWING WITH BOOKS” 
is a practical and interesting 
timesaver for teachers—high- 
lighting each Cadmus Book, 
plus a guide to child prefer- 
ences, authors and artists. 
Sent free with order of $10.00 
and over. 





| CADMUS BOOKS 
E. M. HALE & COMPANY, Publishers 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


| Please send FREE Cadmus Booklet and List of Titles. 
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ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


and the accompanying workbooks by Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 


War has emphasized the importance of drill. Indeed, that has ever been made of the needs in English in- 
drill is a prerequisite to success in the Army and Navy. _ struction throughout the schools of the entire nation. 
An era when drill is at a premium The textbooks Adventures in English 
promises the best results in the teach- are continuing the success in the 
ing of English, a subject which is as | INDOLE authors’ activity pads Adventures in 
important in peace as in war. “| IN ENGLISH Language, which are today the most 
For in the teaching of correct usage, | : cual widely used and thoroughly satisfac- 
the aim is habit formation — drill. Bie tory language books offered to Ameri- 
Only by continuous drill on funda- 
mentals under proper motivation can ‘ 2 The above-named texts and work- 
mastery of correct forms of English =| books are superior to all others in 
be assured. | clearness and drill, also in stimulating 
With the above conviction, the authors = expression, in improving the technique 
wrote the series Adventures in English. of that expression, in providing variety 
To guide them they had a kind of ql in attack upon the development of 
standardized test of widest possible Grades 3-8 sentence sense, and in developing the 
scope, because their own workbooks pupil’s ability to use the language 
had already been in use in thousands of schools correctly in new situations. Adventures in Language 





can schools. 


so as to give the most complete and accurate survey can be used successfully with any textbook. 


ALLYN and BACON 


181 PEACHTREE STREET ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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